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TRY A TOUOTORSHIP. 





HE last words of the morning ser- 

vice rolled through the vaulted 
chapel, the reverent pause followed, 
and then we streamed into the quad. 
In doctor’s robes our venerable 
Head led the way ; after him the sur- 
pliced fellows ; then in general med- 
ley the undergraduates and the 
newly-fledged bachelors, of whose 
order I had been dubbed a knight 
the day before, in all the fluttering 
glories of long-sleeved gowns. It 
was one of Oxford’s bright June 
mornings, when the gay sunbeams 
love to peep over the high-pitched 
roof of the hall, and make our old 
battered walls smile again, and the 
pigeons bustle and strut and bask 
on the battlements with supreme 
contentment. It is the season 
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dearest to all true Oxonians. The 
summer term nearly over, and the 
festivities of commemoration close 
at hand, even dons yield to the 
dolce far niente, The last pretence of 
‘work’ is laid aside, and pleasure 
—calm and boisterous, silent and 
noisy — rules undisturbed. Cool 
nooks up the Cherwell, merry cricket 
dinners at Cowley or Bullingden, 
jovial Nuneham parties, claret and 
cider cup flanked with ices and 
sherry cobbler—these are the joys 
of the Oxford June—these are the 
bright memories of unselfish friend- 
ship and careless jollity which live 
in the heart of the Oxford man long 
after success or disappointment, 
duns or proctors, have faded to obli- 
vion. 
o 
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Among the clustering knots about 
—- —— the largest gathered 
the messenger whose hands 
ond nimbly distributing the con- 
tents of the post-bag. Many turn 
away disappointed ; many run care- 
lessly over what they get; some 
eagerly pocket suspicious pink en- 
velopes addressed in a highly angu- 
lar hand; some pull long faces. On 
- this morning I expected a letter,and 
got one. It was not one of the pink 
contrabands, nor was it the blue 
envelope and cramped business 
hand of the dun. It was no fleeting 
joy or transient terror. It held my 
fate. I tore it open hastily—a 
glance down the page and over told 
me the worst. My countenance 
must have reflected the woful im- 
port of the curt lines, for I heard a 
gay langh above, and a ringing voice 
shouted ‘ Why what is the matter, 
Fred ; has he cut up rough after 
all?” 

Looking up, I met the serio-comic 
face of my Henderson, who 
was leaning head and shoulders out 
of his first-flogr window. A capital 
fellow and a capital friend was Dick 
Henderson, only he was most pro- 
digiously ‘ down on’ his slang. His 
tongue seemed a perfect nest of 
érea mreaderra. 

I adjourned to his rooms; we 
breakfasted together and talked over 
my little affair. The long and short 
of the matter was this. 

My father had given me a liberal 
allowance at the University, but, as 
might be expected, I, without know- 
ing it, spent more, and to my sur- 
prise found when I donned my gown 
that I owed 300/. odd. In a moment 
of unguarded imprudence I in- 
formed my father of the fact. His 
reply was conveyed in this momen- 
tous letter. As I told Henderson 
there were no three months’ salmon 
and willow grouse in Norway for 
me ; no romantic Rhine; no chill- 
ing grandeur of glens and glaciers ; 
no gliding gondolas; no blue waves 
of Baiz; no rains; no Capri wines 
for me—‘ none of this, my boy ;—I 
must go slap into Uncle Robinson’s 
brewery and work my way up! 
** Young Dobbin has been obliged to 
eave through ill health,” writes the 
governor,’ 





‘Ah! I see,’ remarked Dick 
ag the plug too often, eh? poor 


‘He goes on to say,’ continued I, 
*“vou might be glad of — a 
chance after your extra 
How pleasant! Besides, Dick, ‘the 
Jugglyboggly Mining Company, 
highly limited and eminently re- 
spectable, has come to grief, and the 
governor gg he won’t give me 
another I must pay my 
debts wit the | sweat of my brow.’ 

The prospect was certainly appal- 
ling. There seemed to be no alter- 
native between brewery and beg- 


gary. 

* What am I to do?” 

Now the above question was not 
mere wanton despair on part, 
but sprang from a faint hope that 
the fertile brain of the tious 
Hendersga might float me aver my 
difficulties, 

He pondered for a few minutes. 


Then ont popped the eagerly- 
awaited idea. 
‘My dear Fred, take a batorship 


in the family of Land hoo or 
the Grand M t'] cut your 
book like a knife ;—lots of tin—pre- 


cious little troub Your form is 
not a either, know you did 
aly hird in Entre nous, 

, it was a most confounded 


fluke; but you needn’t broach that 
everywhere, you know.’ He wound 
up with ‘This is the true and veri- 
table tip, you may depend, old 
fellow.’ 

We discussed this brilliant project 
for some time, and I was at last won 
over by Dick’s native eloquence. 
Anything was better than a desk at 
the Brewery. That was certain. I 
was utterly unqualified for any con- 
ceivable pursuit, from the penny-a- 
liner to the bagman. That was 
equally certain. So it was clear I 
must become a tutor. 

I clinched the matter after break- 
fast by a consultation with the War- 
den. He was bland as ever. He 
had ‘ great pleasure’ in doing any- 
thing for a man who had been ‘so 
uniformly regular and well-con- 
ducted.’ After a few moments’ me- 
ditation he proceeded, ‘Well, I 
think I can recommend you to a 
tutorship ‘that will suit you admir- 
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ably. It is to take a young man 
abroad for the summer, perhaps 


know of the family Iam sure you 
will find the son an agreeable pupil. 
More mountain-climbing perhaps 
than Virgil and Horace.’ 

I could not have wished a better 
fate. The Warden wrote to Mr. 
Egerton Brasherville ; and after the 
exchange of a few letters and a short 
visit to Brambleborough Hall, the 
arrangement was concluded. The 
prospect was highly agreeable. I 
was to take young Reginald to 
Switzerland, stopping a week or 
two in Paris. Once in the land of 
Tell, we were to settle ourselves for 
a while, en ton, at some eligible 
spot, and make the most of nature 
and of books. The former was to 
have the preference, as young 
Brasherville was delicate and his 
health needed to be carefully built 
up. It was highly satisfactory to 
learn that he was destined for the 
Church—he was sure to be a nice 
quiet fellow who would give meno 
trouble, or, to quote Dick, ‘ run no 
muckers.’ 

The last-named personage bade 
me an affectionate farewell. He 
called ‘the holy poker’ to witness 
that he would ‘ loaf over soon,’ and 
I had better ‘keep my weather eye 
open’ if I wanted to catch him 
‘ treading down some glacier,’ which 
phenomenon was morally certain to 
take place at some future time, 
somewhat vaguely designated as 
‘the twinkling of a bedpost.’ 

Not long after I found myself on 
board a trim little Channel packet 
with a tall slight young fellow of 
about eighteen as my companion. 
His complexion was of a pale and 
dark tone; his features regular and 
handsome ; his eyes dark and pecu- 
liarly bright. Their expression was 
very striking. That occasional rest- 
less, almost wild, glance made me 
give full credit to his father’s words: 
‘ Reginald has read and thought far 
too much for his growth, and needs 
careful handling.’ His manner was 
a strange alternation of reserve, bor- 
dering at times on melancholy, and 
a charming frankness, which when 


it cee oy ke the ice gave me high 
the tutorship plan would 
be sore with success. 

And s0 we went chopping over a 
nice cross sea; rolled swiftly past 
the sandy wastes of Boulogne and 
the monotonous plains of Picardy; 
made a rush to the buffet at halons 
imbibed the vin ordinaire of the 
country with the usual result of 
extraordinary pangs; rescued our 
luggage from the tumbling and 
fumbling of cocked-hatted sacre- 
bleu-ing officials ; entered the cheer- 
ful little quadrangle of Meurice’s, 
and were shown to a somewhat ele- 
vated pair of rooms. 

I enjoyed Paris more than ever 
with my thoughtful reserved pupil. 
He would rouse himself from a re- 
verie, and a brief remark quietly 
uttered would reveal a taste and 
appreciation I was quite startled at 
in so young a fellow. 

I might indeed congratulate my- 
self. Here I was about to pass a 
delightful summer on the Continent, 
far from the hateful associations of 
‘ Brown, Jones, Robinson and Co.’s 
Entire,’ and with a companion—for 
he would be more that than a pupil 
—whom I was sure I should like 
better every day. What delightful 
rambles we should have on the 
Swiss hill-sides! Sophocles and 
Schiller would be no drudgery with 
this rich refined mind. 

The fourth day of our stay in 
Paris we passed in the endless gal- 
leries and equally endless alleys of 
Versailles. 

Returning too late for the table 
Whéte, | took Reginald to the Trois 
Fréres, where we sat down to a com- 
fortable little dinner. Reginald was 
very animated, more so than I had 
yet seen him. Those canvas acres of 
‘la gloire Frangaise, to most visitors 
a decided bore, had awakened in his 
mind that rich vein of fancy which 
I had already more than once got a 
glimpse of. It was not the vague 
sense of melancholy which petrified 
magnificence usually excites, but a 
fresh interest in the life of the past. 
I drew him out, and enjoyed our 
chat amazingly. 

The last scene in the bright ca- 
reer of the Chevalier Bayard had 
especially struck him. What I 
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added to his slight knowledge of the 

reux chevalier gave me still more 
insight into his sentiments. The 
stainless honour, daring bravery, 
tender courtesy, seemed to live again 
in his enthusiastic imagination. I 
was delighted. 

He was talking thus earnestly 
when suddenly his eyes 
fixed, a deadly pallor spread over 
his face, which was quickly changed 
to a burning red. Turning, I saw 
stepping jauntily across the room, 
a man of middle size, with dark 
whiskers and moustaches (the latter 
carefully twisted and gummed), ap- 

rently about thirty years of age. 
Fie was fashionably dressed, and his 
air was easy and well bred ; but his 
eyes were too piercing, and around 
them were lines cold and hard, 
which did not add to the agreeable- 
ness of his appearance. I was more 
surprised than pleased when this 
personage advanced to our table 
with a familiar nod, and proffering 
his hand to Brasherville, said, ‘ Why, 
= » my boy! how are you? 

ly Tae to see you here!’ 

Reginald had quite recovered, and 
wih’s a slight effort, introduced the 
new comer as ‘ Captain Fitzstor- 
mont,’ adding, with a little hesita- 
tion, ‘afriend of my brother.’ The 
‘ Captain’ made himself at home, 
took a seat at our table, and over 
his cételettes commenced a rattle of 
small talk. This did not seem 
much to Reginald’s taste, and cer- 
tainly it was not to mine. I felt an 
instinctive aversion to the man. 
Still he went on rattle, rattle, rattle. 
I was more than bored. At last I 
could stand him no longer, and 
made an excuse for leaving, Regi- 
nald following my example. As 
we were going, the ‘ Captain’ asked 
Reginald rather shortly where we 
were stopping. 

‘Ah! Meurice’s — nice hotel — 
charming people one meets there at 
table @hite —good night— glad to 
have made your acquaintance.’ 

The last remark was addressed 
to me with an intolerable noncha- 
lance. I answered it with the 
slightest of bows, and not with the 
invitation to dine at the table d’héte 
which I presumed he was wishing 
to elicit. 


I had reason to be annoyed at this 
rencontre. Whoever the ‘ Captain’ 
was, it was clear he had some chill- 
ing influence on my pupil. Regi- 
nald was quite changed. His ani- 
mation was replaced by a gan 
reserve which puzzled me greatly. 

We were well disposed to retire 
early after the fatigues of Versailles, 
and on reaching Meurice’s, ascended 
at once to our rooms, 

I slept badly. A motley troo 
of dreams scoured back and fort 
before the slumbering vision; now 
alone, now together, now tripping 
each other up and vanishing in an 
indistinguishable mist. Here came 
Dick Henderson and the Grand 
Monarque, rming a pas de deux 
in our old Oxford quad. Then the 
quad budded into the orangery at 
Versailles. Then out from the 
bright green alleys peered an evil 
face, marked with cruel lines about 
the eyes and with a waxed mous- 
tache. Then the ghost of Dobbin, 
grasping in his night a flagon of 
home-brewed, flitted rapidly across 
the scene. "Suddenly the vacant 
features of the ci-devant brewery 
clerk grew into the noble counten- 
ance of Payard. He was clad in 
gleaming steel and the flagon was 
transformed into a trusty brand. 
Then there came a caitiff knight in 
armour, black as Erebus. The two 
did battle 2 ?outrance on the eyer- 
changing incline of the deck of a 
Channel packet. The blows grew 
fast and furious. A treacherous 
stroke from the black knight felled 
the noble Bayard. Reginald was 
then supporting his prostrate form, 
and looking defiance at the victor. 
The black knight raised his vizor. 
It was Fitzstormont. On his li 
was the smile of malignant triump 
I woke with a start. The sun was 
streaming in through the muslin 
curtains. Itmust be late. I jum —— 
out of bed and tapped at the door 
communicating with Reginald’s 
room. No answer. He must be 
sound asleep. I finished dressing 
and tapped again. Again no an- 
swer. 1 opened the door and looked 

in. No Reginald. What an early 
bird the young rascal is! he pases | 
have gone out to pick up an appe-~ 
tite for his déjeuner a la faurchette, 











I was on the point of age 
down to follow his example, when 
my attention was attracted ‘to my 
dressing-case. Surely I had not 
left my keys in it last night. By 
Jove it was open, and all the money 
in it too! I hastily raised the lid. 
A small twist of note paper fell at 
my feet. I picked it up, unfolded 
it, and read these words, written in 
pencil, in a trembling, half-illegible 


* Dear Mr. Langton, I have left 
you. Worse than that, I have taken 
— of the money intrusted to you 

y my father. When you see this 
I shall be far away. Don’t think 
too ill of me. Fate willed it.—R. B.’ 

I sank into a chair overpowered 
with amazement. Then I slowly 
examined the contents of my dress- 
ing-case. Yes—it was only too true. 
The refined, highly-gifted young 
pupil, with whom I hoped to spend 
s0 many happy hours, was no better 
than a rogue, or perhaps a rogue’s 
dupe. In an instant the sudden 
change in Reginald’s manner at our 
rencontre with the Captain crossed 
my mind. Fitzstormont must be 
connected with the affair. 

I made immediate inquiries at 
the bureau. All that I could elicit 
was, that a note had come for Mr. 
Brasherville late the night before, 
marked ‘ immediate,’ and had been 
taken to his room. Nobody knew 
when he had left the hotel. 

I lost no time in telegraphing to 
Mr. Brasherville. On his arrival 
we naturally had a stormy inter- 
view, but at last he had the wisdom 
to see that I at least was not to 
blame for the catastrophe. We 
searched Paris in vain for Reginald. 
The police were applied to, but that 
ordinarily sagacious body failed to 
hit upon a clue to his movements. 
Mr. B. determined to spare no 
oo for the discovery of the un- 

ey zone I begged to be al- 

to accompany yo but he 
rephed that he wound not involve 
me further in his family troubles, 
which he knew had already inter- 
fered so much with my prospects. 
I bade him a sad farewell, and a 
fortnight after I had crossed. the 
Channel I returned to England. 
My first attempt at the tutorship 
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was decidedly a dismal failure. Its 
shortness was not compensated for 
by its sweetness. 

Who should I meet first on the 
pier at Folkestone but the redoubt- 
able Richard Henderson himself! 

‘Oh! my prophetic——! you 
turned up again,’ cried he. 

My tale of woe was soon told, 
whereunto he rejoined with deeper 
sympathy : 

* My aunt! what an awful pip 
you have had, old fellow; never 
mind though, might have been 
worse,—better luck next fence!’ 

Dick was stopping at Shorncliffe 
with his brother. He implored me 
to cast dull sorrow to the winds, 
and represented a stay in that 
quarter as a ‘ thundering pick up.’ 
I accepted the invitation, and a 
week’s pleasant and lively society 
nearly recovered me from the shock 
of the Paris denouement. Still 
when reflection, that bane of mor- 
tals, forced ijself upon me the 
query ‘ What is to be done?’ faced 
me again with its perplexing doubts. 
One thing I was resolved should 
not he done, and that was, an igno- 
minious retreat upon the brewery. 
As before, the only other thing was 
a tutorship—yes, it must be done— 
this chateau en Espagne must be 
built into a permanent reality. But 
how? 

‘Ha! I have it, cried I, after 
profound meditation, ‘I will ad- 
vertise.’ 

No sooner said than done. Dick 
and I concocted the most alluring 
announcement, offering every con- 
= inducement to parents 

. In due course the 
fountiag bait appeared in print. 
How complete, how well-timed, how 
impressive it looked among the 
lesser fry! The result was eagerly 
watched for. 

I was not long kept in suspense. 
A day or two after, there were visi- 
bly and tangibly on the breakfast- 
table two letters addressed to 
‘F.C. L.’ 

With unsuspecting pride I tore 
open one of the letters, anxious to 
see what sleek tunny I had lured 
to mynet. Alas! from the envelope 
drop my own advertisement, 
neatly cut out, and a circular set- 
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ting forth ‘the brilliant results of 
advertising’ in general, and the 
particular pretensions of a certain 
newspaper in the North to be a 
wide educational medium (whatever 
that might be), winding up with a 
request ‘to be allowed to repeat my 
advertisement in their own columns.’ 
‘Own columns,’ indeed! The se- 
cond letter was but another apple 
of Sodom. Henderson laughed slily 
at my discomfiture. 

‘ Ha! ha! the convenient rogues! 
Why they’ve played the same game 
with you as they tried to leg me 
with once, when I advertised that 
rascally black mare of mine as 
“ quiet to ride and drive.”’ 

Well, should the cherished plan 
be thrown up? 

‘What! give it up so, Mr.Brown?” 
eried Dick, dramatically. ‘ Never 
say die, old fellow. Stick to it like 
beans, and I’ll back you to win a 
large stake.’ 

And so I did stick to it. I left 
Folkestone, and got my brother to 
put me up in his chambers at the 
Lemple. I had frequent interviews 
with managers of various Tutorial 
Associations. I wrote to every 
scholastic old party I could think 
of about the country. But‘it was 
ever the same shay. Webel seemed 
to know of anything. I was be- 
ginning to despair. Even the at- 
tractions of penny boats to Kew or 
Greenwich, with which I gloomily 
solaced myself, began to pall. Vi- 
sions of the deserted desk of Dobbin 
began to float before me. I was 
almost ready to take the fatal 
plunge, when one day strolling 
along Pall Mall, who should I meet 
but T. B. Now T. B. was a marvel 
to all who knew him. ‘T. B. was 
everywhere from Ascot and Hornsey 
Wood to Putney and the P.R. 
T. B. was at every battue, in ev 
deer-forest, in every hunting field. 
T. B. was at every operatic début. 
T. B. was at every rout, assembly, 
‘at home,’ ‘ féte,’ of the fashionable 
world. No‘ select circle’ at a coun- 
try house was perfect without T. B. 
No ‘house-dinner’ at the Club 
could be dreamt of without T. B. 
T. B. was in the Guards; T. B. was 
the best dressed man about town ; 
'T. B.’s cane-coloured moustache and 


amber whisker were absolutely un- 
approachable. For the benefit of 
who don’t read the ‘Owl’ or 

go to Ascot, I may add that T. B. 
in full was Thomas py Bartlett, 
., eldest son and heir apparent 

a bk Matthew Bartlett Bantlott, of 
Dellingham Castle, ——shire, Bart. 

After the usual nothings, T. B. 
asked what were my plans; and on 
my informing him, exclaimed, 

‘ Why, I know just the thing for 
you. Do you remember my little 
cousin, Walter Trevor — General 
Trevor’s grandson—down at Brigh- 
ton last year, you know?’ 

I replied I did. 

‘ Well, they are going to send him 
to Eton after all, and they want 
somebody to coach him. You'll do 
capitally for them.’ 

It was soon arranged. I called 
on General Trevor in Eaton Square, 
and after a brief conversation with 
that rigid martinet and courteous 
old-school gentleman, the matter 
was clinched. I was to go down to 
Aberclunie, Perthshire, with little 
Walter the next week. 

* You will not find it a dull place, 
Mr. Langton, if you can throw a fly ; 
and if you will stay till August, we 
can show you a few grouse. Good 
morning to you. Glad to put 
Walter in such good hands.’ 

I found Walter and Aberclunic 
equally to my taste. He was a 
spirited little fellow, with enough 
impudence to take away the mono- 
tony of coaching him. The house— 
a huge, delicious, straggling affair of 
dark stone—was in the midst of the 
finest Perthshire scenery. The 
Highlands have been described be- 
fore. So I need not dilate on the 
recky steeps, the dark glens, the 
gay gorse and heather, the breezy 
loch, which as a matter of course 
formed our magnificent panorama. 
When got hammering at Virgil or 
Greek ‘verbs, Walter and I would 
follow the rugged beds of the 
brawling burns, tempting the wary 
trout with our Gandy or sombre 
flies ; or we would scour along the 
slopes on shaggy mountain ponies ; 
or we would out trolling on the 
loch, or birds’-nesting among the 
islands. Altogether it was very en- 
joyable. I soon became oblivious ot 
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Paris sorrow, brewery desks, and an 
irate governor. 

“For a couple of weeks we were 
the sole monarchs of all we sur- 
veyed. But at the end of that time 
our domain was invaded by a coach 
and four, from which there de- 
seended two ladies, several maids, 
and considerably more boxes of all 
sizes and patterns. 

Walter was wild with glee when 
he caught sight of them from our 
study window. He clapped his 
hands and shouted, 

‘Oh! how jolly! Here’s Aunt 
Spencer and cousin Geraldine,’ And 
away he ran. 

The arrivals were no less than 
Lady Spencer and the Hon. Miss 
Spencer, the sister and niece of our 
gallant General. They were come 
for their usual summer visit to 
Aberclunie after the gaieties of the 
season. General Trevor himself 
would stop a week or two longer in 
town before joining them. 

Luckily 1 was acquainted with 
several connections of the family 
besides the immortal T. B., and 
so had no fears of being treated 
after the manner of ‘ the regulation’ 
tutor in novels. Besides, the kind 
courtesy of Lady Spencer was quite 
enough to remove any awkwardness 
in my position. 

At first I met them only at din- 
ner, and the conversation being 
general was perhaps not of thrilling 
interest. One day, however, it 
turned upon the water-colour exhi- 
bitions; and I soon found, from the 
lively interest she showed, that we 
were touching on a pet subject of 
Miss Spencer. For each picture she 
had a word of delicate appreciation ; 
and when her favourites were men- 
tioned, there was a fascinating fresh- 
ness of feeling in her expression of 
, The unconstrained naiveté 
of her manner gave additional pi- 
quancy to her conversation. I was 
ft) ed. 


A day or two after Walter and I 
had started with our rods and land- 
ing-net, when as we cleared the 
crest of a ridge over which our path 
led us, we ied a very neat 
Leghorn hat, a breezy cloud of mus- 
lin, a sketch-book, a paint-box, and 
other articles. 
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Now I admit that small boys can 
sometimes be great bores—I may say 
; but sometimes too they can 
made of use. And so it proved 
with Walter in the present case. He 
was a capital excuse for drawing 
near to the attractive objects I have 
mentioned. 

Miss Spencer had selected a gap 
in the hills, through which might 
be seen the loch and its islets, with 
the steeps of Ben Ardoch to the 
left. I begged to be allowed to see 
her sketch. It was only just begun. 
‘Might I see her add a few more 
touches ?’ 

She graciously consented. And so 
Walter and I left the oft-lashed burn 
in peace for this once and watched 
the expanding sketch. The wielding 
of her brush was a treat to witness; 
the touches were bold and clear ; 
and the hand—it was firm and white 
and well rounded—full of life as 
well as beauty—such a hand as a 
sculptor might have envied. Cer- 
tainly sketching on the hills was de- 
cidedly agreeable, especially when 
one was looking on. 

It was wonderfully odd; but after 
this, Walter and I seemed so often 
to light upon a certain neat Leghorn 
hat and breezy cloud of muslin, 
and so often left the trout to shoot 
across the shallows in peace. I don’t 
know how it was, but I suspect it 


must have been Walter. Ah! I fear 
he was a sly little rogue. 
As I watched each growing 


sketch, or, not to fib, the eye and 
hand which made it grow, Walter 
would ‘ put himself at’ every pos- 
sible or impossible little hillock of 
gorse, and would run back glowing 
with pride to inform us that he had 
actually ‘cleared another button!’ 
Sometimes too I fancied I caught a 
roguish glance from behind some 
moss-grown rock, which made me 
suspect that our young imp saw 
more in the sketching than met the 
eye. But then what could the little 
rascal be thinking of? Surely there 
was nothing—why, what could there 
be in studying the beauties of High- 
land scenery and watching them 
reproduced on ‘double elephant?’ 
And so the bright July days sped 
away at Aberclunie. 

It was now the first week of 
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August. General Trevor had not 
et arrived. He had taken Delling- 
on his way, and would stop 
with Sir Matthew till the 11th. On 
that day a host of visitors were ex- 
pected. First and foremost T. B., 
with his marvellous breech-loaders 
and his wonderful setters which had 
won nobody knew how many prizes. 
The keepers and beaters were on the 
alert; the gun-room was all in a 
bustle. Everything was ready for 
the unsuspecting grouse. 

I shuddered as I thought of the 
break to that dream of bliss. Mind 
you, I don’t refer to the grouse, but 
to myself. 

How ridiculous it was for people 
to come and bore themselves and 
everybody else for the imaginary 

leasure of slaughtering grouse. 
y couldn’t they stop away for 
ever? 

But they were coming: there 
wasn’t a doubt of it. Each hour 
brought the dreaded ‘host nearer. 
Each hour awakened me to a more 
vivid sense of the sweetness of the 
brief dream which was slipping from 


me. 

By Jove! that youthful imp was 
right after all. There must have 
been something more than met the 
eye in the ‘double elephant.’ Yes, 
here I was, head and ears in the 
net of that other little imp whom 
we by turns fondle and flee. 

I knew I had no business to get, 
much less to keep, my head and ears 
in that net. What business had I, 
a penniless wretch of a tutor, as 
good as cut off with ashilling by an 
indignant parent, to think of Miss 
Spencer? It was outrageous. 

But such considerations do not 
at times have the weight which of 
course they ought always to have 
in well-regulated minds. In mine 
they went to limbo with amazing 
celerity when a vision of soft grey 
eyes with a world of still merriment 
in them, of hair which would have 
been flaxen but for a richer glow, of 
features expressive though not re- 
gular, of a complexion dazzlingly 
fair, of a figure tall and graceful to 
which nature had given an extra 
turn of the lathe, most insidiously 
and quite irresistibly stole a march 
on the imagination. 
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Then came the horrible misgiving 
that I alone had been netted. But 
this was impossible. Had I not a 
guiding star of hope in that che- 
rished glance when we were discuss- 
ing that chef-d’euvre of sketches ? 
To doubt was to play traitor to my 
hopes. No, no! ‘Faint heart,’ &c. 
I made up my mind to go in and 
win before the enemy arrived. 

As might be expected, as soon as 
the truth burst upon me—as soon 
as the resolution was taken on which 
hung my future happiness or mi- 
sery, the wished-for opportunity for 
trying the fatal issue mockingly 
eluded me. I could never see Miss 
Spencer alone. The hills too damp 
— letters to write—some other 
weighty reason: whatever it was, 
the result was ever the same. Each 
day closed in blank disappointment. 
To meet the fair Geraldine at dinner 
was only an aggravation of my 
pains. Never did the convention- 
alities of small talk seem so exaspe- 
ratingly inane. The time too was 
ebbing fast. 

The last day came: it was the 
toth. The foe, already on the way, 
would arrive on the morrow. It 
was my last chance. Now or never! 

A lovely morning—air cool and 
fresh—mountain and loch bathed in 
clear golden light; all the beauties 
of the Highland scene standing out 
in bold relief. Bravo! there may 
be one more sketch after all. 

I was impatient to get through 
my work with Walter and stroll out 
among the heather. He was stum- 
bling through an ill-prepared ode, 
and I making random corrections, 
as often wrong as right I fear, when 
the crisp roll of wheels over gravel 
struck upon my ear. I looked out 
—the last hope was dashed. The 
grey ponies and the neat little 
phaéton were hurrying down the 
drive, and—Geraldine Spencer held 
the reins. 

A turn in the road soon took 
them from sight, but the whirr of 
the swift wheels, as it fell fainter 
and fainter on the ear, destroyed the 
last remnant of attention I could 
give to Walter and Horace. I gave 
it up, pleaded a headache, and sent 
the little fellow off rejoicing an hour 
before his time. I wished to be 
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alone, and was glad to find that the 
old keeper was going to take him 
up the burn to some favourite 


poo 

I mused moodily. Where should 
I turn for ccmuiiien? How give 
vent to my pent-up feelings? The 
result of my meditations was that I 
strode sternly down to the boat- 
house, loosed the boat, jumped in, 
seized a pair of sculls, and swept 
out upon the loch. I was determined 
to do battle with the blues, and 
went to work with all my energy. 
The first burst over, there was a 
sensible relief. Easying, I floated 
softly on, pearly drops from the up- 
raised blades dimpling the quiet 
waters. Then a violet hue stole 
over the mental landscape, and my 
sculls began to startle the salmon 
trout with their silvery furrows. 
Then all was blue again—the pace 
became fast and furious. 

So, amid the ebb and flow of feel- 
ing, I found myself at last under 
the lee of a favourite islet, where 
Walter and I had made frequent 
raids upon, with nefarious designs 
on certain nests. I pushed into a 
shady little nook, and pulling out 
a volume (what it was I am not 
sure that I knew then, and certainly 
don’t remember now), I essayed to 
read. But there was a blur on the 
page, and the ideas (if there were 
any at all) ran faster than they 
came. My eyes strayed to the 
heathery slopes, lingered over the 

ed gables of Aberclunie, fol- 
owed the broad sweep of the loch, 
traced the road along the shore till 
it disappeared round a bold head- 
land not far from my islet. That 
road had been traversed by a cer- 
tain pair of spanking grey ponies. 
They must have gone to visit the 
Balfours at Duncraigh. After lunch- 
time they would be coming back. 
I would wait and watch their quick 
action as they ' 

The slow hours wore wearily away. 
Two, three, four o’clock came and 
went, and no grey ponies. 

I took to watching the circling 
movements of a pairof gulls. Their 
long pinions flapped slowly and 
monotonously as they came and 
went, wheeling in ceaseless eddies. 
At times the wild whistle of the 
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pote plover was borne on the faint 

breeze from the distant mountain- 
side. I was soothed to a dull de- 
spair. (When I told him of it af- 
terwards, that villain, Dick Hender- 
son, had the audacity to hint that I 
* had had no lunch’). 

Hark! what was that other sound, 
faint at first, but ever growing upon 
the ear? I started up and listened 
eagerly. Yes, it was the whirr of 
wheels approaching fast. Now it 
came with a clear ring over the 
smooth water. Rounding the rocky 
extremity of the headland came the 
ponies at a merry pace, tossing their 
little heads as if proud of their 
charming burden. How I envied 
them! 

As I gazed with mournful ‘plea- 
sure, suddenly there was a check— 
the phaéton had careened over, and 
the ponies began to plunge. I 
sprang up with alarm. It was the 
work of a moment to thrust the 
boat out and make her spin shore- 
wards with strong rapid strokes. 
Her keel grated on the shingles, 
and I was at Miss Spencer’s side. 
She was safe, perfectly safe. A 
wheel had come off; but Johnson, 
the old coachman, who had been sit- 
ting behind, with great presence of 
mind, had prevented Miss Spencer 
from being thrown out of the 
phaéton. 

It was impossible to replace the 
wheel properly; besides, in the 
shock, one .of the ponies had come 
down on his head and cut his knees 
badly. Hence it was clear that 
Miss Spencer could not drive back 
to Aberclunie; walking was equally 
impossible. It was more than four 
miles round by the road, and it was 
getting late, 

But then there was the boat. 

Almost overpowered at my good 
fortune, I begged Miss Spencer to 
allow me to be her ferryman. 

Ah, my good reader! has the un- 
expected sight of a fair form enter- 
ing the room ever sent a thrill 
through you amid the dreary 
routine of ‘duty dances? Have 
you ever succumbed to the enchant- 
ments of rustling silk—sweet music 
to Oxonian ears after the toils of the 
cricket-field and ‘ the eights ?” 

If you have, magnify your feel- 
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ings some million times, and you 
may get a faint idea of mine when 
Geraldine Spencer stepped into that 
dear old Highland tub and seated 
herself gracefully in the stern. 

If you haven’t, why I have no- 
thing to say to you, and I hope 
nobody else has. 

Her loveliness was never before 
so fascinating. The agitation of that 
little accident had thrown a brighter 
colour in her cheek, and a deeper 
brilliancy in those soft grey eyes. 

Then how charming it was when 
she insisted on steering, and of 
course got the rudder-lines hope- 
lessly entangled, and I had to un- 
ravel them, and of course bungled 
over it from nervousness, and at 
last got them right and replaced 
them in her hands, so well rounded, 
80 bien gantées. 

The very bouleversement of embar- 
rassment has its delights, and one 
can feel infinitely happy even when 
one has a dim consciousness of look- 
ing like a fool. 

In a few minutes we were far out 
upon the loch, leaving Johnson to 
get to Aberclunie as best he could 


with the shattered ponies and phaé- 
ton. There was plenty of time—I 
rested on my oars. We watched the 
rays of the fast-sinking sun as they 
broke through the misty canopy of 


Ben Ardoch. We followed the 
swiftly-changing play of light and 
shadow among the rocks and hea- 
ther. We discussed the knotty 
point whether such ‘effects’ called 
for ‘dragon’s blood,’ and such for 
‘ ultramarine ash.’ 

Soon the lengthening shadows and 
@ waxing breeze ruffling the water, 
warned us that it was time to move. 
I blessed the auspicious gale, and 
raised our craft’s little mast and 
unfurled her little sail, and she was 
soon under weigh for Aberclunie. 
The change was delightful. I could 
now talk freely, and not in spasmo- 
dic jerks between the strokes of the 
sculls. 

With beating heart I drew the 
conversation from art and nature to 


— subjects. Each word gave 
boldness. All the happiness 
of my life at Aberclunie now found 


its utterance. I raised my eyes 
from the rippling wavelets from 
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which I had been drawing inspira- 
tion, and ventured to glance at 
Geraldine, half in hope half in 
dread. She was looking very hard 
at the knotted rudder line in her 
hand. A faint blush delicately’ 
tinged her cheek. I bent forward 
earnestly ; the long pent-up tide of 
emotion welled over its iers ; 
words came, deep and low and 
hurried. 

‘Hey! Good heavens! Look out 
there! Mind where aré you going?” 
was shouted, or rather roared. I 
turned hastily—it was too late. A 
thump, a delirious whirl, and we 
were engulfed in the cool gur- 
gling water. With a wild cry of 
‘Geraldine!’ I made a powerful 
effort to seize and support Miss 
Spencer She was snatched from 
my grasp as if by magic. 

But what! could this be the bot- 
tom that I felt? For a moment I 
was propped up, the next I was 
down again, the water hissing in my 
ears. No, it must be some delusion, 
some slimy monster of the loch must 
be playing pranks with me. Why, 
here it was again, bouncing and 
slipping under my feet. Ha, ha! it 
was nothing else than a most sticky, 
tenacious bed of black mud. I 
floundered forward and got my head 
above water; it only reached to my 
shoulder. I was eager to aid 
Geraldine. Blinking through mud 
and water, I caught a glimpse of 
something like a shore, and some- 
thing like two figures. Was she 
saved? A step forward, the trea- 
cherous mud again gave way, and I 
disappeared in the murky surge. 
A sound of cachinnation mingled 
with the roaring of the water in my 
ears. Was it the mocking of some 
fell water sprite? Up again. This 
time I saw clearly; yes, there were 
two figures on the bank, and one 
was my adored Geraldine, dripping 
like a Nereid, with a cloak thrown 
round her. Beside her was nobody 
else than T. B. himself. He too was 
drenched ; and the long amber pen- 
dants on either side discharging a 
very shower-bath. 

is being there at all was annoy- 
ing enough ; but his demeanour was 
simply exasperating. In fact, he 
was roaring with laughter. And 
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Geraldine, my Geraldine, looked far 
from sorrowful as she viewed my 
plunging struggles. It was too 
cruel! 

A few more efforts, and a pole 
stretched out by that cachinnating 
fiend, T. B.,and I was ashore. The 
wretch had the coolness to say, be- 
tween half-stifled bursts, ‘I can’t 
thank you enough, Langton, for 
playing the porpoise to such per- 
fection. ... Where did you take 
lessons? . . . Iam sure Miss Spen- 
cer and I would have caught our 
deaths of cold if you hadn’t made 
us laugh ourselves warm again. .. . 
Why, you looked a perfect merman 
as you bounced up covered with 
mud and weed.’ 

Geraldine took mercy on me. 

‘It is really too bad, Mr. Langton. 
I hope you won’t be vexed; it was 
such an amusing accident.’ 

But there was a silent merriment 
in the soft grey eyes; they told me 
a sadder tale than words could. 
She had never cared for me. 

~ = - ~ 7 

T. B.’s presence was soon ex- 
plained. He had come down with 
the General a day before they were 
expected. A stroll across the 
grounds had brought him in the 
way of our boat, careering reck- 
lessly towards the shore. The rest 
is told. 

The romance was over; Aber- 
clunie had become hatefulto me. I 
longed to put distance between me 
and its painful recollections. 

A brief conversation with the 
General, an affectionate parting from 
little Walter, and the next day I 
was far on my way southwards. 

I had had enough of tutorships. 
I went direct to my father, sub- 
mitted to an irate lecture, and a few 
days after actually took my seat at 
the desk once tenanted by the ill- 
starred Erasmus Dobbin, Esq., who, 
as Dick truly guessed, had ‘ loafed 
to the canine, owing to a weakness 
for a crooked elbow.’ One day I 
was turning over that sagacious 
little humbug, the ‘Owl,’ when a 
paragraph riveted my attention :— 
‘We are able to wae Rh 
marriage is contem 
the Hon. Geraldine 8 , and 
Thomas Bartlett Bartlett, ” Esq., 
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2nd Life Guards.’ It was too true. 

All the world knows it went off 

with due state and ceremony at St. 

George’s, Hanover Square, last April 
> 7 7. - > 


I am far from miserable. If any 
one doubts this bold assertion, they 
have only to ask their way to our 
brewery, which of course every- 
body knows, and turn into the office 
(as, by-the-by, Dick Henderson has 
done), where they will find me in a 
small but comfortable box, scrib- 
bling with perfect complacency, and 
with scarce a trace of the scenes of 
— through which I have 


passed. 

Dick, as I have parenthetically 
hinted, has just ‘turned in’ Dick 
is preparing to be an ornament of 
the bar, and consequently lives in 
town, and is of course always 
‘turning in.’ I sus he has a 
keen appreciation for the merits ot 
the place. To day he is ‘ terribly 
knocked up.’ He has been ‘ grind- 
ing at practice’ ever so many hours 


. at his special pleader’s rooms. When 


Dick is ‘ knocked up,’ I notice he is 
always extremely ‘down upon’ the 
brewery. Heis very welcome there. 
It does me good to see his jolly old 
face pop over the screen. His 
coming is always a signal for a 
temporary ‘ shut off.’ 

So I have laid aside my pen, and 
unperched; we have settled our- 
selves comfortably in nooks of the 
aforesaid box, and are chatting of 
the days of yore. 

‘By the way, Dick,’ said I, after 
a break in the conversation, ‘do 
you remember the young fellow I 
took over to Paris ?’ 

‘I should think I did. His miz- 
zling was a caution to snakes.’ 

‘ Well, I have just heard from his 
father. The lad has turned up all 
right; nearly frightened Mr. B. out 
of his wits by walking in unan- 
nounced, with a fine beard and a 
bag of nuggets. He has just come 
back from Australia, where he has 
been all this time picking up health 
and wealth and wisdom. All is of 
course forgiven, and Mr. B. is evi- 
dently wild with delight. He has 
told his father the whole story. He 
was terrified into it by the threats 
of that scoundrel Fitzstormont (or 
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whoever he really —— who had, it 
seems, entrap im into gambling 
debts while ~ reading at a 
a tutor’s near town, and got 

im to sign some paper or other, 
which he afterwards had the villany 
to use as a means of extortion, 
threatening that he would charge 
him with forgery. Reginald was 
fool enough to believe him, and too 
sensitive to bear the notion of an 
exposure. The rest you know.’ 

‘It’s to be hoped he wont singe 
his wings again,’ remarked Hender- 
son. ‘Fitzstormont, was it? Ha! 
ha! then he’s polished off. Methinks 
that was an alias of the fellow they 
sent to the galleys for swindling 
everybody at Baden-Baden.’ 

‘A good riddance ; more room for 
good people like you and I. By- 
the-by, Dick, what think you now 
of the tutorship advice? You old 
rogue, you brought me into all 
those scrapes.’ 

‘Well, you know, old fellow,’ re- 
plied Dick reluctantly, ‘if you will 
corner me, it was pas le jeu—I 
reckoned without mine host.’ 
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* Talking of “mine host” reminds 
me of my duties.’ 

Lhold communication with a page 
of substantial and cheerful aspect. 
With a nod of intelligence he departs 
with silent celerity for unknown 
regions. Presently he reappears, 
bearing a small tray. Upon the 
tray are two glasses of needle 
—— a plate of Huntley and 

‘almer’s crispest, and a flagon 
tempting to view. Dick eyes the 
preparation approvingly. A smile 
of conscious pride and chastened 
contentment plays over the lips of 
the substantial page. He slowly in- 
verts the tempting flagon into the 
needle glasses. Need I say that it 
is our choicest XXXX, as many as 
you please ? 

I elevate my glass and view it 
complacently against the light. 

‘ There’s a clear gold for you, 
Dick ; beats Amontillado, doesn’t 
it?’ 

‘ Licks it into fits,’ quoth Dick ; 
‘and as for bouquet, why Moet 
couldn’t hold a candle to it.’ 


MUMMERS AND DROLLS. 
A Gossip about Pantomimes OY and Pew. 


WONDER when man first dis- 

covered that he was endowed 
with the faculty of humour, who 
was the first person to laugh, and 
what first caused laughter? Itis 
most likely that our first parents 
wept; but did they ever laugh? I 
don’t know that any one has ever 
attempted to investigate this sub- 
ject, and I have no data to found 
amy theory upon. I must, there- 
fore, stop short at the very sugges- 
tion of the inquiry, and come to the 
ascertained fact that the amusing of 

ple as a profession, or calling, was 

t known among the ancient 
Greeks. The prototype of our Har- 
lequin sprung into existence shortly 
after the time of Thespis, and, 
strange to say, he was, long before 
the Christian era, very much the 
same sort of fantastic personage 
that he is at this day. Did Socrates 
then take Xanthippe to see a panto- 


mime? and did that fast young 
swell, Alcibiades, go behind the 
scenes to flirt with the Columbine? 
On these interesting points history 
is silent; but it has something to 
say of an actor of ancient Grecian 
times, who, dressed sometimes in a 
goat’s skin, sometimes in a tiger’s 
skin of various colours, which en- 
circled the body tightly, who carried 
@ wooden sword, whose head was 
shaven and covered with a white 
hat, who wore a brown mask and was 
called a satyr. This was assuredly 
the father of the long line of Harle- 
quins which has come down through 
) thousand years to the present 

ay. 

Unfortunately — probably owing 
to the destruction of the Alexan- 
drian library —a great gap occurs 
in their history, and we hear little 
more about them until the fifteenth 
century, when a fantastic personage 
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in a parti-coloured dress appears 
in the Italian tragedies. His name 
was Punchello; and his business 
was to play tricks upon heroic folks, 
parody their speeches, and make 
jest of their actions. We have no 
record of a Harlequin in the Roman 
period, though pantomimical per- 
formances were common in the 
reigns of Nero and Augustus. In 
these pieces the performers told a 
story, such as the ‘Loves of Mars 
and Venus,’ by dumb show; but 
there was no character correspond- 
ing either to the Harlequin of Italian 
comedy or to his Grecian prototype. 
In the reign of Augustus the three 
great pantomimists were Bathyllus, 
Pylades, and Hylas, and the charac- 
ter of their performances may be 
gathered from the record of a con- 
test in which Pylades and Hylas 
essayed to represent by dumb show 
the character of Agamemnon. In 
trying to represent Agamemnon as 
a great man, Hylas stood up on his 
tiptoes. ‘That,’ said Pylades, ‘ is 
being tall not great.’ Being called 
upon to give his own rendering of 
the character, Pylades threw him- 
self into an attitude of meditation, 
thus giving an idea of the first cha- 
racteristic of a great man. The 
actors in these tomimes or 

‘abule Atillane, as they were called, 
from the name of the town (Atilla) 
where they were first introduced, 
wore masks and high-heeled shoes 
furnished with brass or iron heels, 
which jingled as they danced. Some 
of them (Funambuli) were per- 
formers on the tight rope, a la 
Blondin, and on the trapeze (petau- 
rum) @ la Leotard. 

But we must take a leap into the 
fifteenth century to find Harlequin 
assuming the characteristics which 
are now commonly associated with 
thename. Finding him here,we lose 
him no more. From this period 
the history of the Harlequin family 
has been written with such scru- 
pulous care, and guarded so faith- 
fully, that we can trace back the 
genealogy of any modern scion of 
the house to his medieval progeni- 
tors without missing a single link. 

All the mimes, mummers, drolls, 
and caper-cutters of which we have 
any knowledge derive their origin 
from the Satyr or Harlequin of the 
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Greeks. Clowns, Pantaloons, Co- 
lumbines, Punches, Scaramouches, 
&e., ad infinitum, are but varieties 
of the same species, called into ex- 
istence at various times and in va- 
rious countries. Harlequin was the 
father of them all. There are many 
versions of the origin of the name. 
The French performers of the six- 
teenth century pretended that the 
name originated from Harlequin 
having been the protégé of the first 
president of the parliament, Achille 
de Harlay, and t he was, in con- 
sequence, called Harlequina, the 
little protégé of Harlay. The name 
Arlechino, however, was applied to 
the character in Italy long before 
this. According to the Italian 
theory the word is derived from 
‘harle,’ the name of a river bird, 
which had parti-coloured feathers 
and flew about in an irregular and 
fantastic manner. Remembering, 
however, the Greek satyr, with his 
tiger-skin dress, it is not unreason- 
able to connect the word with ‘ Her- 
cules,’ who, as the students of Aris- 
tophanes are aware, figured in the 
Greek comedies as a buffoon. No 
doubt Harlequin took his charac- 
teristics from the patron of his 
tribe, Mercury. 

The history of the origin of pan- 
tomime in Italy isa well-worn story, 
and I need only refer to it in a 
few words before passing to the 
glorious development of the enter- 
tainment in France. 

The satire of Punchello was at 
first directed against persons and 
things indiscriminately ; but in pro- 
cess of time the fun arose out of the 
comic types afforded by the inha- 
bitants of the various provinces of 
Italy. The Venetians, the Neapoli- 
tans, the Bolognese, and the people 
of Bergamo, had all distinct charac- 
teristics, and it was to satirize these 
local peculiarities that the charac- 
ters of Italian comedy were invented. 
The original characters were Panta- 
lone, a Venetian merchant ; Dottoré, 
a Bolognese physician; Spaviento, 
a Neapolitan braggart; Pullicenella, 
a wag of Apulia; Giangurgoto and 
Corviello, two clowns of Calabria; 
Gelosommo, a Roman beau; Bel- 
lamo, a Milanese simpleton; Bri- 
ghella, a Ferrarese pimp; and Ar- 
lecchino, a blundering servant of 
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Bergamo. The principal and most 
active of this set was Arlecchino, 
—s in process of time all the rest 
butts. His original cha- 

pi is thus described: ‘He is a 
mixture of ignorance, simplicity, 
wit, stupidity, and grace. He is ahalf 
made-up man, a great child with 
gleams of reason and intelligence, 
and all his mistakes and blunder 
have something arch about them. 
The true mode of representing him is 
to give him suppleness, agility, the 
playfulness of a kitten, with a cer- 
tain coarseness'of exterior which 
renders his actions more absurd. 
His part is that of a faithful valet, 
greedy, always in love, always in 
trouble, either on his master’s ac- 
count or his own, afflicted and con- 
soled as easily as a child, and whose 
grief is as amusing as his joy.’ In 
France the character became com- 
pletely transformed. He became 
witty, cunning, a punster, and a 
bit ofa philosopher ; and his costume 
was as much metamorphosed as his 
character. When he first appeared 
in France his costume was com- 
d of a jacket fastened in front 
ot gly ribbons, loose pantaloons 
pA | with patches of various co- 
loured cloths sewn on anyhow: he 
had a straight black beard, wore a 
halt black mask, and carried a 
wooden sword in a belt of untanned 
leather. In the course of a few 
years, however, the dress was made 
of a finer material, and the pieces 
of parti-coloured cloth were arranged 
more tastefully. These changes in 
the dress and character were intro- 
duced by Joseph Dominique Bian- 
colelli, the father of the race of Har- 
lequins which began to flourish in 
France about the time of our Merry 
Monarch. Dominique came to Paris 
in 1660, on the invitation of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin; so that the introduc- 
tion of the Italian pantomime into 
France is due to the clergy. When 
Dominique first appeared in Paris 
he played second to Locatelli, who 
then performed the part of Trivelin, 
a species of Harlequin: but at the 
death of the latter, in 1671, he had the 
field entirely to himself, and soon 
acquired the reputation of being 
the greatest actor of his age. He 
died in 1688, aged forty-eight, from 
inflammation of the lungs caused by 






dancing before 

companions closed 
a month, as a mark 
The youngest of his children, Pierre, 
followed in his father’s footsteps, 
and yuan under the name of Do- 


the theatre 1 
of 


the “Divewon’ wich bad been popu- 
larised by Dominique. Gherardi 
made a great hit as a singer, but 
failed as a pantomimist. He died 
in 1700, from the effects of a fall on 
the stage. 

In 1716 the famous Thomassin 
made his appearance as Harlequin, 
and acted with great success in 
pieces written for him by Marivaux, 
such as ‘La Surprise de l’Amour,’ 
‘ Le Prince Travesti, &c. Thomas- 
sin added to the part of Harlequin 
many tricks of extraordinary agility ; 
but many of these were so danger- 
ous, that the public, fearing to lose 
their favourite mime, persuaded 
him to discontinue them. Tho- 
massin was an excellent actor—true, 
naive, original, and pathetic, with 
much natural gaioty and humour. 
Like Dominique, he had many 
imitators; but they were all miser- 
able failures until the appearance ot 
Carlin. 

In the year 1741, Carlo Bertinazzi, 
commonly called Carlin, made his 
début as Harlequin with triumphant 
success. His impersonation of the 
character was distinguished by a 
perfectly natural comic humour. 
Garrick seeing him in a piece in 
which he had st received chastise- 
ment from his master (threatening 
the latter with one hand, and rub- 
bing his back with the other), was 
charmed with his acting, and ex- 
claimed, ‘See, even the back of 
Carlin wears the same expression as 
his face!’ ‘ Carlin” says M. Sand, 
‘like most clever buffoons, had 
a very melancholy disposition, and 
as with Dominique, his gaiety was 
what the English term humour. 
It belonged to his mind, and not to 
his temperament.’ There is an 
anecdote told of Dominique—and, if 
I mistake not, it has been told of 
Joe Grimaldi—that being greatly 
afflicted with spleen, he consulted 

















*I am Dominique, so I may con- 
sider myself a lost man.’ To his 
theatrical talents Carlin joined all 
the qualities of an honest man, and 


he was of great informa- 
e wrote a book called ‘ Les 
Metamorphoses d’Arlequin.’ Carlin 
died in 1783, and was succeeded in 
the favour of the public by Goli- 
netti. 

The character of Harlequin has 
undergone as many variations in 
the type as in the orthography. 
Thus Harlequino became Ariichine, 
and then Arlecchino, The character 
is now little in fashion in Italy, 
where it first arose, having been 
replaced by Mineghino and Hen- 
terello. There were many varieties 
of the Harlequin, the most notable 
being Trivelin and Truffaldin. The 
former was, under a different name 
and dress, the same species of Har- 
lequin which Dominique so much 
improved upon. His dress, instead 
of the lozenges symmetrically 
arranged, had triangular patches 
along the seams only, and suns and 
moons for patches. He wore the 
soft hat and hare’s tail, but did not 
carry the wooden sword. 

Truffaldin is a species of Harle- 
quin, which first made its appear- 
ance about 1530. He represented 
@ cunning, lying valet, under the 
name of trufa (the villain). It 
became very popular in Italy, and 
to s the middle of the seven- 
teenth gentury was an established 
type of Harlequin. 

It is not difficult to recognize, 
even in the pantomime of the pre- 
sent day, the first principles and 
elements, so to speak, of the comedy 
of life and manners. In Pantaloon 
we have the obdurate father or 
uncle; in Columbine, the daughter or 
niece; in Harlequin, the handsome, 
dashing lover; and in Clown, the 
lying servant of Harlequin. But 
there were many other characters 
which have no corresponding repre- 
sentative in modern pantomime, 
though they were originals ot well- 
known mages in comedy. 
Among these were the Captain, a 
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great and swaggerer—such 
as Dame Quickly had a horror of— 
the Doctor, an old fogy; the 
Apothecary, a lean, miserable crea- 
ture, with a red nose (with whom 
Sh was acquainted), and 
a female character corresponding to 
the French soubrette and the English 
chambermaid, who did for her mis- 
tress, the Columbine, what the 
Clown did for his master, the Harle- 
quin; that is to say, told lies, carried 
messages, delivered notes on the sly, 
and beguiled the old gentleman. Let 
us review these drolls in the order 
of their importance. 

First, then, Pantaloon. This 
character is one of the four princi- 
pal maskers in the Italian ‘Com- 
media dell’ arte.’ In Venice, four 
of these characters appeared in 
every piece: the Tartaglia (stam- 

rer), Truffaldino (caricaturist), 

righella (representative of orators 
and other popular characters), and 
Pantaloon (the Venetian citizen). 
The name of the last character is 
derived from ‘ pianta leone,’ (plante 
lion). e ancient merchants of 
Venice, in their zeal to annex all 
they could to the republic, set up 
every now and then about the isles 
ot the Mediterranean the lion of 
St. Mark, and because they boasted 
of their conquests, the people nick- 
named them ‘plant lion.’ Accord- 
ing to another account, the name is 
deriyed from San Pantaleone, the 
ancient m of Venice. 

Pantaloon took all characters ; 
sometimes those of father, husband, 
uncle, widower, &c. He was some- 
times rich, sometimes poor; at 
io, miserly and frequently pro- 
digal. The dress of Pantaloon has 
heen considerably altered in modern 
times; originally he wore tight 
drawers, generally red, a long flow- 
ing coat, and a little skull-cap. 
When the republic of Venice lost 
the kingdom of Negropont, mourn- 
ing was adopted throughout the 
state; Pantaloon, as a good citizen, 
adopted it with the rest, and has 
worn it ever since. Possibly they 
were not aware of it, but the Panta- 
loons this season at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden were in mourn- 
ing for the dismemberment of the 
ancient republic of Venice. 
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In Italy, about 1750, Darbes was 
one of the best Pantaloons. He 
once played the of Pantaloon 
in one of Goldoni’s comedies. 
The character being a serious one, 
he played without a mask, and 
fail. Goldoni wrote him another 
piece, and he again assumed the 
traditional mask. The character 
made a great hit, and Darbes never 
afterwards ventured to appear with- 
out the mask.’ 

The Doctor, Cassandre, Facanappa, 
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and several others, were varieties 
of this character. The Doctor was 
first brought on the stage in 1560. 
He was sometimes a learned man, 
sometimes a lawyer, but rarely a 
physician. From 1560 tothe middle 
of the seventeenth century he was 
always dressed in black from head 
to foot, in the professor’s robe; 
wearing underneath a short black 
tunic and black stockings. He also 
wore a black mask covering the 
forehead and nose. In the troop ° 


GRIMALDI'S ‘BOLD DRAGOON,’ IN THE PANTOMIME OF ‘THE RED DWARF.’—See page 214. 


called ‘ Gelosi,’ which came to France 
in 1572, the part of Docteur was 
filled by Lucio Burchiella, an actor 
of great merit. ‘Le Docteur’ was 
layed in 1653 by Angelo Lolli, of 
logna. His companions called 
him the ‘angel,’ probably on account 
of his name. He does not appear, 
however, to have been very angelic 
in temper, for he quarrelled with 
Turi, the Pantaloon, and fought him 
in a duel. Possibly Turi was 


jealous of the innovation, and 
thought there should be only one 
Pantaloon in the piece. 

Cassandre was introduced in the 
troupe of the ‘Gelosi’ in 1580. He 
took the part of serious fathers, 
(‘ heavy fathers’ as we call them in 
modern theatrical parlance), jealous 
husbands, &c. The most celebrated 
French Cassandre was Chappelle, 
whose credulity and natveté were 
proverbial. He was short and fat; 














his eyes continually opening and 


shutting, were surmounted by a 
thick black eyebrow; his mouth, 
always open, gave him a stupid 

ce, and his legs resembled 
those of an elephant. 

Facanappa, though in some re- 
spects resembling Pantaloon, pos- 
sessed one of the attributes of our 
modern Harlequin. He introduced 
unexpected changes during the 
representation of the piece, and at 
the end of the play announced the 
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performances for the following even- 
ing. He had the privilege of 
making various allusions, employing 
in his Venetian dialect the most 
popular slang terms, and coining 
new ones if necessary. He had a 
long parrot-shaped nose, surmounted 
by a pair of green spectacles, and 
wore a flat hat with a broad brim, a 
waistcoat covered with tinsel, and a 
long white-coat with large pockets. 
The Baron is another variety. 
Palermo formerly possessed a na- 


GRIMALD!'S SET-TO IN“ THE PANTOMIME OF ‘HARLEQUIN AND AsMopEUs,’—(See p. 214). 


tional theatre like Naples, but of 
a totally different character; thus 
‘Tl Barone,’ the father of the family, 
a Sicilian lord, the dupe of his 
valets, deceived by his daughter, 
was the personification of the no- 
bility of the country, and of the 
body of citizens aiming at distinc- 
tion. ‘Il Barone’ still figures in 
the marionette pieces in Sicily. 

‘We come next to the heroine of 
the comedy, the Columbine. There 
VOL. VII,—NO, XXXIX. 





were originally many types of this 
character. From the flattering and 
corrupt slave of the Roman period, 
there arose on the Italian stage the 
servetta, or fantesca, confidential ser- 
vant, called later in France, sowbrette. 
In 1528 we find these women play- 
ing at the Padua theatre. In 1530, 
the servants in the troupe of Jntro- 
nati bore the names of Colombina, 
Oliva, Fianetta, Pasquella, Nespola. 
Colombina was sometimes mistress 
P 
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and sometimes maid. The most 
famous’ representatives of the cha- 
vacter in France were Therese, 
Catherine, and the second Therese 
Biancolleli, grandmother, grand- 
daughter, and great granddaughter, 
a generation of Columbines. The 
most remarkable for her varied 
talents and numerous creations was 
Catherine, daughter of the celebrated 
Dominique. She was sometimes 
mistress, sometimes soubrette, avo- 
cat, danseuse, singer, d&c., all of 
which she played equally well. She 


spoke several languages, dialects, 


PULCINELLA (1685). 


quin’s wife; but she was never a 
fairy with power to effect transfor- 
mations. The Ballerina, sketched 
by our artist, was a dancing girl first 
introduced on the French stage. 
The Clowns of the Italian comedy 
were named Bertoldo, Pagliaccio, 
Gros-Guillaume, Pedrolino, Gilles, 
Coviello, and Peppe Nappa. In 
France these eventually become 
Pierrot in all his varieties. In the 
sixteenth century, at Bologna, there 
lived an improvisatore named Giu- 
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and jargons, and was exceedingly 

pretty and graceful. She made her 
début in 1683, in ‘ Arlequin Protée,’ 
with great success. It was at the 
theatre of the Comédie Italienne 
that Columbine first took the dress 
of Arlequine in ‘Le Retour de la 
foire de Besons,’ in 1695. As that 
costume was very much liked, 
columbine came to be dressed in a 
particoloured gown, like a female 
Harlequin. The airy being in short 
muslin petticoats is a creation of 
very modern date. In the French 
comedies Columbine was often Harle- 


lio-Czesare Croce, who sang in public 

places, accompanying himself on a 

stringed instrument, the history of 

a fictitious person named Bartoldo 

(possibly a Billy Barlow of the 

period), which was so popular that 
is songs were printed. 

This person’s talent for improvi- 
sation gained for him so great a re- 
putation that the cavalieri of Bologna 
fave him a pension in his old age. 

@ popularity of the characters of 
whom Croce (Della Lira) sang soon 

















caused them to be embodied on the 
stage, and at the end of the sixteenth 
century Bertoldo, Bertoldino, and 
the others, were commonly repre- 
sented in the Italian theatres. 

Pagliaccio, one of the first of 
this type, made his appearance in 
7570. The name (literally paille 
hachée), which has become synony- 
mous with éourdi (blunderer), is a 
corruption of bajaccio, a stupid wit. 
Pagliaccio is thus described by Sal- 
vator Rosa: ‘He is clothed in a 
loose puckered dress, fastened by 
enormous buttons, a white flexible 
hat, wears a mask, and is smothered 
in flour.’ 

Gros-Guillaumo appeared at the 
end of the sixteenth century. He 
was a great eater, fat beyond mea- 
sure, and wore two waistbands, one 
above and the other below the 
stomach. He also was dressed in 
white, and floured his face. A 
famous representative of the part 
was Robert Guérin, called ‘ La 
Fleur, a great favourite with 
Henry TV. and Richelieu, who fre- 
quently invited him to their palaces. 

Pedrolino was an honest, faithful 
Clown, whose business was to watch 
the wife of his master when the 
latter was asleep or away from 
home. He wore a long white smock 
and a straw hat, and carried a large 
stick. He was, in fact, the Italian 
peasant. Pierrot originally was the 
French peasant. The character, 
however, was completely changed 
by Debureau, a celebrated represen- 
tative of the part. He made Pierrot 
sometimes good and generous by 
fits and starts, sometimes a thief, a 
miser, and a coward. If ever he 
became rich, his natural faults soon 
made him poor again. Debureau 
not only changed the morals of this 
character, but also the physical 
powers and the dress. The short 
woollen jacket with large buttons 
and tight sleeves reaching to the 
wrists, became a loose blouse of 
calico with large and long sleeves 
covering the hands; and intsead of 
the white nightcap and the pointed 
hat, he wore a b velvet cap to 
heighten the whiteness of his face. 
The proper name of the character is 

liaccio, though the French call 
it Pierrot. 
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The son of Debureau played the 


same part as his father, in 1847, 
and was said to be the best-looking 
and most elegant Pierrot that ever 

Paul Legrand, who formerly 
played comic parts in the vaude- 
villes, and that of Léandre in the 
pantomimes, came out as Pierrot, in 
1845. He was greatly praised by 
the French critics in this strain: 
‘His resources were extensive; he 
had a fine characteristic expression, 
a comic and fanciful invention, and 
pny distinguished himself 

y his great power of pathos. 
Like Thomassin, he makes one 
laugh and weep at the same time.’ 
We in England are unable to fathom 
the idea of weeping at the acting of 
aclown. Indeed, Legrand, as some 
of our readers may remember, 
played for a time at the Adelphi, in 
1847-8, and did not succeed in evok- 
ing even laughter. His French ad- 
mirers were very indignant, and 
said that the English public, being 
accustomed to the exaggerated fun 
of their clowns, could not appreciate 
the delicate expression and refined 
wit of the French Pierrot. 

The French view of the English 
Clown is interesting: ‘The English 
Clown (whose nearest representative 
on the French stage is Pierrot) is 
an odd, fantastical being. The Flo- 
rentine Stentorella alone resembles 
him in his jests and tricks. His 
strange dress seems to have been 
taken from the American Indians. 
It consists of a white, red, yellow 
and green network, ornamented 
with diamond-shaped pieces of stuff 
of various colours. His face is 
floured and streaked with paint a 
deep carmine; the forehead is pro- 
longed to the top of the head, which 
is covered with a red wig, from the 
centre of which a little stiff tail 
points to the sky. His manners are 
no less singular than his costume. 
He is not dumb, like our Pierrot; 
but on the contrary he sustains an 
animated and witty conversation ; 
he is also an acrobat, and very ex- 
pert in feats of strength.’ 

M. Blandelaire gives a more poeti- 
cal description: ‘The English Pier- 
rot is not a person pale as the moon, 
mysterious as silence, straight and 
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long like the gallows to whom we 
have been accustomed in Debureau. 
The English Pierrot enters like the 
tempest, tumbles like a parcel; his 
laugh resembles joyous thunder. 
He is short and fat; his face is 
floured and streaked with paint; 
he has a great patch of red on each 
cheek; his mouth is enlarged by a 
prolongation of the lips by means of 
two red bands, so that when he 
laughs his mouth appears to open 
from ear to ear.’ 

Nevertheless, the English Clown 
came direct from France. Our own 
Joe Grimaldi studied under his 
father, who was a French Pierrot. 
Joe’s grandfather played similar 

rts in Italy, where he was born. 

t was about 1704 that Joe’s grand- 
father appeared in Paris. He was 
called Grimaldi Jambe-de- Fer (iron- 
legged), because, when playing one 
evening before the Turkish ambas- 
sador, he sprang so high as to touch 
the crystal lustres over his head, 
and one of the drops, being thus 
detached, fell upon the nose of the 
ambassador, who, in a great rage, 
complained to the minister, demand- 
ing that the pantomimist should be 
punished. Grimaldi, however, was 
only condemned to make a public 
apology. 

But before proceeding to notice 
the peculiarities of the English 
drolls, let us glance at one more 
of the prominent characters of the 
Italian comedy and the French pan- 
tomime—the Captain. 

The Captain, in his original form, 
wore a leopard’s moustache, a 
starched ruff, a felt hat and plume, 
immense boots, and a long sword. 
It is said that he was originally a 
character peculiar to the comedy of 
Spain. At any rate, he has been 
known from a very early period ; and 
though he has chan his dress 
with every age, his character has 
always remained the same. He has 
always been a great braggadocio, 
and so great a liar as sometimes to 
impose upon himself. The first 
Italian Captains date from the fif- 
teenth century. In the sixteenth 
century, the character was intro- 
duced into France, and a century 
later into Germany. In the Italian 
company which visited France in 
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under the name of Spaven 
Francesco Andreini. He played on 
several musical , instruments, and 
bragged and lied in no less than six 
languages, including Greek and 
Turkish. There were many varie- 
ties of the Captain: Crocodillo, 
Spezzafer, Giangurgolo, Il Nappo, 
and Rogantino. Spezzafer wore the 
costume of the seigneurs of the 
court of Henry the Fourth, a 
slouched hat, a plume, a moustache 
and beard, a woman’s collar, and a 
large sword. His great representa- 
tive was Giuseppe Bianchi, who 
‘flourished’ about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Giangurgolo 
was the Calabrian type of Captain. 
He was passionately fond of the 
women ; but at the same time always 
afraid to meddle with them lest a 
lover or brother should arrive and 
give him a drubbing. He was a 
boaster, a liar, and a coward, and a 
glutton into the bargain. Il Nappo 
was the Neapolitan type, and Lk 
sented the bravo : a great quarreller, 
but a great coward when it came to 
a fight. Rogantino was the Roman 
type, satirizing the police and civic 
officers, a prototype of Dogberry 
and Verges. He was fond of show- 
ing his authority, and often arrested 
innocent people when the real cul- 
prits escaped—on the principle of 
making some one suffer. 

The varieties of these and the 
other prominent characters of the 
old comedies are almost innumer- 
able, and yet most of them seem to 
have been well established, owing, 
no doubt, to the excellence of the 
actors. Their Italian representa- 
tives met with great favour in 
France: many of them were received 
at court and by the great dignitaries 
of the church. War or political 
differences never in any way inter- 
fered with the homage paid to these 
artists. They could presume and 
take a liberty when a foreign ambas- 
sador could not. This was illus- 
trated lately in America, where 
James Wallack, the actor, a great 
favourite of the American people, 
was the only person, except Lord 
Lyons, who dared to hoist over his 
house the Union Jack. 

A story of the Italian Clown, 


1577, the part of Captain was played 
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Angelo Constantini, shows the very 
close intimacy which subsisted be- 


tween princes and pantomimists in 
the old days to which I have been 
alluding. After the breaking u 
of the famous troupe of the Gelosi, 
Angelo Constantini went to Ger- 
many to find employment, and was 
tronized by Augustus the First, 
ing of Poland. For some time he 
played in comedy and sang in opera 
alternately, and so pleased the king 
that he was ennobled and appointed 
to a post in the royal household. 
Almost immediately he ventured to 
make love to the king’s mistress, 
declared his passion for her, and 
endeavoured to poison her mind 
against the king. Incensed at his 
insolence, the lady informed the 
king, who hid himself in the room 
when Constantini was expected. 
Augustus disclosed himself sabre in 
hand, and threatened to cut off the 
audacious actor’s head; but cooling 
down a little, had him arrested and 
conveyed to the castle of Kénig- 
stein, where he remained a prisoner 
twenty years. At length, however, 
he was released through the inter- 
cession of another lady-favourite of 
the king, and all his property was 
restored to him. 

Harlequin was first introduced 
upon the English stage, in 1717, by 
Mr. Rich, the manager of Covent 
Garden, in a piece called ‘The Sor- 
cerer.” The entertainment was quite 
a novelty at the time. It was de- 
scribed as a species of dramatic com- 
position, consisting of two parts, one 
serious and the other comic. Be- 
tween the acts of the serious part of 
the story, there was interwoven a 
comic fable consisting chiefly of the 
courtship of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, with a variety of surprising 
adventures and tricks, which were 

roduced by the magic wand of 
Fiotecnia, such as the sudden 
transformation of palaces and 
temples to huts and cottages; of 
men and women into wheelbarrows 
and joint stools; colonnades to beds 
of tulips, and mechanics’ shops into 
serpents and ostriches. This magic 
wer was not an attribute of Har- 
equin before this period. It seems 
to have been the invention of Mr. 
Rich, suggested probably by the 
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stage business necessary to ‘The 
Sorcerer.’ The Harlequin of Rich 
was, to a great extent, a copy of the 
Italian. He still preserved his 
proper place as the hero of the 
story, and he acted only in dumb 
show. The wits and critics, not 
being aware that it was proper for 
Harlequin to be silent, accused Rich 
of closing his mouth because he 
himself (being the representative) 
could not speak a sentence of Eng- 
lish grammatically. Rich’s educa- 
tion had been grossly neglected, 
and his language was very coarse 
and vulgar. He was in the habit of 
calling every one ‘ Mister, as, for 
example: ‘ Well, Mister, how are 
you?’ ‘I say you, Mister, look 
here.’ On one occasion, Foote being 
very much irritated by this, asked 
the manager why he did not call 
him by his name. ‘ Don’t be angry,’ 
said Rich, ‘for I sometimes forget 
my own name.’ ‘I know that you 
can’t write your own name,’ said 
Foote, in reply, ‘ but I wonder you 
should forget it.’ 

The theory of the pantomime, as 
invented and adapted by Rich, was 
this: Harlequin, was the lover of 
Columbine; Pantaloon was her fa- 
ther; and the Clown was a blunder- 
ing servant of Harlequin. The har- 
lequinade represented the courtship 
of Harlequin and Columbine, whose 
course of true love was constantly 
arrested and diverted by the inter- 
ference of her old father, the Pan- 
taloon. The pantomime, when it 
became a separate and distinct piece, 
generally opened with the abduc- 
tion of Columbine from Pantaloon’s 
house. Pantaloon discovered his 
loss and followed in pursuit, and 
when overtaken, Harlequin used his 
magic bat to play tricks upon the 
old man and defeat his paternal 
intentions. In this the Clown was 
the assistant and servant of Harle- 
quin, and his function was to delude 
and beguile the Pantaloon while 
Harlequin wes courting his daughter. 
Afterwards Clown became the ser- 
vant of Pantaloon, bribed by Har- 
lequin to favour his courtship by 
deceiving his master. In the course 
of their adventures, Columbine was 
often rescued by her father and 
taken back home, but was always 
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carried back again by her lover, 
with whom a is at last made 
happy with the old man’s consent. 
The bat or wooden sword was sup- 
to have the power of chang- 
Ing copper into gold, cutting people 
in half, and enabling Harlequin to 
ump through stone walls and vault 
over the tops of houses. The four 
colours of his dress had a special 
meaning. The yellow indicated 
jealousy ; the blue, truth; the scarlet, 
love; and the black, invisibility. 
Rich—the famous ‘ Lun,’ as he was 
called—dressed for Harlequin in a 
loose jacket and trousers. The pre- 
sent style of dress was introduced 
by Byrne some years afterwards. 
It consisted, as then made, of a 
white silk shape fitting without a 
wrinkle, into which variegate patches 
were sewn, the whole being 
fusely covered with spangles. The 
innovation was accepted with great 
applause. With the assumption of 
the new dress, Harlequin lost much 
of his importance. This was owing 
to two circumstances: first, the fact 
that the part had fallen into the 
hands of a ballet-master, whose 
genius lay chiefly in his legs; and 
secondly, to the ap ce at this 
time of Grimaldi in the character 
of Clown. In Grimaldi’s hands 
Clown became the great mirth-maker 
of the piece, and the extraordinary 
talent of the actor gave it a patent 
of pre-eminence for the future. 
Grimaldi’s dress was different from 
that now in vogue. He ‘ made up’ 
to represent a lubberly, loutish boy 
—a clown, in fact, as the character 
ought to be. His trousers, large 
and baggy, and well defined in the 
posterior quarter by the aid of 
stuffing, were buttoned on to his 
jacket, and round his neck he wore 
a schoolboy’s frill—a part of the 
dress borrowed directly from the 
Spanish Captain and the French 
Pierrot. He did not chalk and paint 
his face in the elaborate manner 
now adopted (and which makes all 
our modern Clowns look exactly 
alike), but put on some patches of 
red, so as to give the notion of a 
greedy boy who had smeared him- 
self with jam in robbing a cupboard. 
Grimaldi produced all his effects by 
the genuine humour of his acting, 
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hd oe comic faces ee drew, 
@ grotesqueness i ‘to-~ 
mimic action, by the naiveté Mf his 
blunders, and by the humour of all 
his practical jokes. He did not, 
like the Clowns of the present day, 
call in the aid of acrobatism, and 
dance upon stilts, walk upon barrels, 
or play the fiddle behind his back; 
nor did he seek to gain the applause 
of his audience by astonishing leaps 
and feats of strength. He trusted 
all to the force of his natural hu- 
mour; and such was his power that 
he made the success of pieces which 
were utterly wanting in even the 
commonest accessories of a spectacle. 
We have all heard of the famous 
pantomime of ‘ Mother Goose ;’ but 
this pantomime was only famous on 
account of Grimaldi’s acting. It 
was a very poor piece, and nothing 
was done for it by the management. 
Grimaldi was of infinite 
resource. He could transform him- 
self with anything that came to 
hand—with a bunch of carrots or 
turnips, a saucepan, a wy a lady’s 
muff, or a tableclot Many of 
these wonderful transformations he 
effected on the spur of the moment 
with stage properties which fell in 
his way by accident. He refers to 
one of his favourite drolleries in his 
rhyming adieu to the stage :— 
* Ne’er shall I build the wondrous verdant man, 
Tall, turnip-headed, carrot-fingered, Jean ; 
Ne’er shall I, on the very newest plan, 
Cabbage a body—old Joe Frankenstein, 
Nor make a fire, nor eke ccmpose a coach 
Of saucepans, trumpets, cheese, and such 
sweet fare, 
Sorrow hath ta’en my number—I encroach 
No more upon the chariot, but the chair.’ 


There is no need to dwell upon the 
well-known career of Joe Grimaldi ; 
but it may be interesting to fix the 
fact, that the pantomime, as we now 
know it, was first introduced in his 
time, and mainly by his efforts. 
Joe’s father, Signor Grimaldi, was 
originally a Pierrot, and the pieces 
he played in were ballets rather 
than pantomimes. The most po- 
pular performers i in these entertain- 
ments ai id Gra were foreigners. 
Two of old Grimaldi’s pupils were 
M. Mercerot and M. Laurent, de- 
scribed in the bills of Philip Astley’s 
theatre, then called ‘ The PAmphi 
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the Clown, as we now know him, 
are all derived from Joe Grimaldi. 
He it was who first introduced the 
song of ‘ Hot Codlins,’ in the pan- 
tomime of ‘ The Talking Bird,’ first 
played on the rath April, 1819. 
The following is an extract from 
the bill: ‘Clown, Mr. Grimaldi, 
with a new song, ‘ Hot Codlins,’ 

com by Mr. Whitaker ; Co- 
lumbine, Miss Tree.’ Among the 
most celebrated mummers and 
drolls of Grimaldi’s time may be 
mentioned, besides Joe himself, 
Bradbury, Clown; Bologna, Harle- 
quin; and Barnes, Pantaloon. 

The old boys among us are fond 
of saying that there are no Clowns 
now-a-days—‘ You should have 
seen Joe Grimaldi, sir,— just as 
they are fond of saying there are no 

ians—‘ You should have seen 
Kean, sir!’ It is natural that they 
should have a favourable recollec- 
tion ot the actors they saw in the 
days of their youth and freshness ; 
but there is little just occasion “to 
depreciate the merits either of our 
tragedians or our clowns, when we 
can boast of such artists as Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Charles Kean, Miss 
Faucit, and Mrs. Charles Young, as 
representatives of the former, and a 
whole host, including Boleno, Payne, 
Barnes, Lauri, Tom Matthews, Paulo, 
Herring, Leclereq, and last but not 
least, Hildyard, as representatives 
of the latter. With regard to the 
Clowns it must be remembered that 
the scope of the character has, in re- 
cent times, been much circumscribed 
by the introduction of many mecha- 
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nical and scenic effects which were 
not known in Grimaldi’s time. 

The present generation is ac- 
quainted with a class of mummers 
and drolls which did not exist a 
quarter of a century ago. This 
class includes nigger serenaders, and 
the so-called comic singers at the 
music halls. The niggers, relying 
to a great extent upon music of a 
popular and catching kind, are uni- 
versally popular; and their gro- 
tesque antics are often exceedingly 
amusing. Poor Pierce, of Hoop-de- 
doo-dem-doo celebrity, at a time 
when the market was not so fully 
stocked with talent, might have at- 
tained a fame equal to that of Joe 
Grimaldi. His humour was of the 
true stamp—rich and unctuous. 
Mackney’s humour and many ac- 
complishments as a musician and 
dancer entitle him toa high place 
as a professional droll. Unsworth, 
too, an original genius. 
Of the ‘ general run’ of comic 
singers at the music halls the less 
said the better. They cannot sing; 
they are vulgar, ignorant, and of- 
fensive; and their songs are gross 
and indecent, without one redeeming 
touch of wit or humour. When the 
theatrical monopoly—that last dirty 
rag of protection—has been broken 
up, and any one will be at liberty to 
act plays where he chooses, under 
the ordinary regulations for the pre- 
servation of public order, these 
blatant fellows will be sent back to 
their proper occupation, the sweep- 
ing out of shops and the scouring 
of pewter pots; and the humbler 
classes of the public will be supplied 
with an entertainment calculated 
both to afford them amusement and 
elevate their tastes. 
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— the young folks of my ac- 

uaintance come to me with 
their “Sousa troubles, and, I 
believe, look upon me as a sort of 
dragon in the art of housekeeping, 
with a specialty for solving the 
vagaries of tradesmen’s bills, and 
gifted by nature with sufficient cou- 
rage to cope with that terrible bug- 


bear, a domestic servant. When I see 
their anxious young faces, and listen 
to their sorrowful tales, my thoughts 
go back to an adventure of my own 
early youth. 

It was winter, and I was about 
fifteen years old, when my mother's 
health obliged her to leave London, 
so that a long perspective of Christ- 
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mas preparations and the entire 
charge of the housekeeping fell to 
my lot. So many solemn injunc- 
tions accompanied the trust that I 
became rather unhappy, and se- 
cretly would have given much to 
escape my promotion ; but of course, 
when mamma, upon my faintly 
hinting my misgivings, said: ‘My 
dear, you are no longer a child, &c.,’ 
I assumed a mature air, and vainly 
endeavoured to understand her in- 
structions. A day or two after she 
was driven away in a carriage full 
of pillows and shawls, while I 
stood watching her from the door, 
with a very large bunch of keys in 
my d, and something in my eyes 
that made the street look very queer 
and confused. 

As the orders for that day had 
been given, I had a short time be- 
fore me in which to reflect upon my 
newly-acquired empire. My rumin- 
ations were of a very dismal cha- 
racter, when I remembered that I 
was on terms of painful familiarity 
with the cook, who was in the habit 
of calling me ‘ My dear.’ 

When we had dinner-parties, our 
man Byron seemed to have a wea- 
ther eye open to intercept the wine 
as it approached my neighbourhood. 
I was very sore upon this subject, 
although I infinitely preferred water ; 
but, with the ‘martyr-like spirit 
common to my age, would have 
gladly sacrificed my tastes to induce 
people to think me a year or two 
older than I really was. Byron’s 
officiousness offended, and at the 
same time awed me, so that a re- 
primand would, I felt, be more than 
I could manage in connection with 
him. The housemaid regularly or- 
dered me out of my own bedroom 
if I intruded at cleaning times, and 
would ruthlessly destroy any trifles 
which she judged useless and trou- 
blesome to dust. In fact, I was ge- 
nerally considered of no account by 
the servants. When I thought of 
this, and what foundation my igno- 
rance gave for it, my heart sank. 
The more I thought, the more I felt 
some desperate move on my own 
part was necessary, and I finally 
resolved to astonish papa himself 
by my demeanour. 

No sooner had I made the resolu- 
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tion than I determined to carry it 
into execution that very ay 
— a stranger was coming to 


For the . better fulfilment of 
my purpose I got out a book on 
housekeeping, and turning to that 
portion which treated of ‘the mis- 
tress,’ I found a recommendation to 
glance at the newspapers in order to 
be able, upon the return of the master 
in the evening, to converse with him 
upon the topics of the day. This 
struck me as an excellent idea, 
and I accordingly buried myself in 
the ‘Times’ until it was time to 
dress. After a careful and lengthy 
toilette, I descended to the draw- 
ing-room, and sat upright on a sofa, 
with my heart beating very fast, 
waiting for papa and his friend. 
When they arrived, I was rather 
disturbed by papa’s saying, ‘ Mr. 
Freeman, this is my Jittle daughter 
Rose, my housekeeper for the pre- 
sent;’ however 1 behaved with 
much dignity, and tried to look as 
accustomed to it as I could. I 
thought papa very eruel for calling 
attention to my taking mamma’s 
seat as a great joke, and I was 
further outraged by his asking me 
if I hadn’t better send the soup 
to him to dispense, and by Byron’s 
intense enjoyment of this sally. 
However, we got through dinner 
with tolerable smoothness, and I 
should again have become quite 
comfortable bad not my mind ) 
perturbed by anticipation of the 
critical moment when the ladies 
usually leave the dining-room. How 
majestic appeared the idea of rising 
amid general confusion and a rush 
of gentlemen to open the door! 
How I longed to sweep out, leaving 
a napkin-strewn room behind me. 
But, alas, papa was seated opposite ! 
Then torturing fears arose that I 
was in the way, and I began to get 
very red cheeks as these thoughts 
trooped through my head one after 
the other. Never can I forget the 
relief I felt when Mr. Freeman 
looked at his watch and declared 
he had only time to catch his train. 
My gratitude to kindly Fate, who 
had caused him to live out of town, 
was unbounded; and when I sat 
down to play to papa, I reflected 
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with delight that, in Mr. Freeman’s 
eyes, my dignity was unshaken. 
After tea, papa being thoroughly 
aroused from his nap, I brought in 
some work, and seating myself on 
the opposite side of the fire-place, 
felt that now was my time for the 
topics of the day. After rejecting 
one or two subjects as being too 
— I made a bold plunge and 


‘Papa, surely the Premier is a 
very incompetent man ?” 

Papa was reading the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ and did not answer. Then 
it oceurred to me that he was very 
likely tired of politics, so I tried 
another ‘ topic.’ 

‘Papa, dear, what a nice place 
Tattersall’s must be; I should like 
to see it.’ 

Papa had been fidgeting and im- 
patiently following the lines in his 
paper with his forefinger, and at 
this pot he looked up with rather 
a bewildered air and said— 

* What, in heaven's name, are you 
talking about, Rosy ?’ 

‘ I was reading in the paper about 
a place called Tattersall’s, papa, 
and it said that the amount of spe- 
culation on the turf created quite 
an agreeable surprise. It must be 
delightful to play at cards on the 
grass, but wouldn’t it be rather cold 
at this time of year ?’ 

‘ There, good night, my dear child. 
It is past ten o’clock, and quite time 
you were in bed.’ 

I was much blighted by this failure, 
but there was some consolation in 
the fact that my humiliation had 
had no witness. 

At breakfast next day, sore trou- 
bles began. The first thing I did 
was to lose the keys, and go despair- 
ingly up and down looking for them, 
and expecting every moment to hear 

pa’s heelless slippers (the com- 
fort of which I have never been able 
to appreciate) *slapping the stairs. 
At last they were found, and I 
had just made the tea when papa 
came down. Being late, he wanted 
everything at once, and nothing was 
forthcoming. When I poured out 
the tea, I was alarmed to observe 
its pale appearance, and when the 
milk was put in, it looked decidedly 
forbidding. Papa pronounced it 
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‘ flat as ditchwater.’ The newspaper, 
too, had not been aired, and I could 
see he was regretting the absence 
of mamma, who was one of those 
charming people who can always 
give you a pin, a postage-stamp, 
or two sixpences for a shilling, and 
who invariably know the day of the 
month. 

When, at last, papa got off, I felt 
greatly relieved, and presently, when 
Julia Gray came for me to go and 
see her Christmas-tree, I joyfully 
put on my bonnet and sallied forth 
utterly oblivious of my responsi- 
bilities. On returning, about half- 
past twelve o’clock, in high spirits, 
I found the cook in an unapproach- 
able temper, declaring she had 
* been looking for me high and low, 
with no dinner ordered and going 
for one o’clock, and master so per- 
tickler; and she wondered why 
missis couldn’t stop at home, she 
did, and so on, until all my courage 
oozed away; and with the hope of 
bringing her round, I even de- 
seended to coaxing. ‘This, if not 
dignified, was, haps, the best 
thing I could do. The good old 
soul took pity on my youth, and 
not only forgave me, but did her 
best with the cookery department 
until my mother’s return. 

Byron and I did not agree so 
well. I was not on such familiar 
terms with him, and he treated me 
with distant contempt, as a crea- 
ture altogether too infantine to be 
worthy of consideration. When I 
dined or lunched alone, instead of 
sounding the gong, he woald tell 
me casually that I could go down, 
or send me a message by any one 
who happened to be passing. He 
was apt to spread a tablecloth over 
only half the table, and to give me 
a small knife and fork. He insisted 
upon my taking tea in the dining- 
room, and would in time, I think, 
have brought me down to milk and 
water. A teacup at breakfast he 
considered best suited to my age, 
and he never by any chance posted 
my letters. 

My mother had been in the habit 
of visiting all the tradespeople once 
a week, so on the first Saturday 
I sallied forth, and, with many mis- 
givings, called on the butcher. 
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had never been to his shop before, 
and consequently was not known 
there. As it was quite full, I re- 
mained for some time standing in 
one corner, very much distressed 
by some pendant liver, on one side, 
and on the other by a whole car- 
case, with long straggling limbs 
which now and then, when I un- 
warily gave them an opportunity, 
poked me in the back in a ghostly 
and alarming manner. I thought, 
and still think, the men unneces- 
sarily emphatic in thumping down 
the meat, and that they displayed a 
fiendishly triumphant dexterity in 
sharpening their knives and in 
flinging the inferior parts of the 
meat through the window on to a 
kind of bed, covered with a sheet, 
which stood outside. Crowding 
round this place were a number of 
anxious faces with large baskets, 
and generally carrying halfpence in 
their hands, carefully heaping toge- 
ther scraps and bones which their 
well-to-do brothers had rejected, 
and behind them were still leaner 
figures, looking wistfully over their 
shoulders, not even venturing to ask 
the price. 

I was painfully absorbed in watch- 
ing these grim specimens of a po- 
verty I had scarcely seen before, 
when the master of the shop—a large 
man with a soothing manner—came 
up and asked for my commands. 
I tried to look knowing as I glanced 
up to the roof of his shop where 
was a grove of legs and loins of 
mutton, and said bravely I wanted 
a piece of beef. ‘ Quite so,’ mur- 
mured the butcher, ‘ nice-tender? 
What part would you like? Here 
was a poser! However, driven to 
desperation, I answered briskly, 
‘Send me a round.’ I thought I 
detected a slight smirk about the 
butcher, and on my return the 
cook me with, ‘Lawk, my 
dear! what have you been a buy- 
ing ? 

* Wasn’t it right, cook” 

‘Right? Why, my child, there 
was enough there to feed four or 
five ’ulkin’ boys for a week! Not 
a hounce less than thirty pounds of 
beef if you'll believe me! I sent it 
back directly, and more shame for 
him to send it here.’ 
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I defended the butcher, and con- 
fessed my sins; but I never ven- 
tured into his shop again, and ever 
after, when I passed it, the men 
would nudge one another to look at 
the young lady who bought a round 
of beef! 

And now I must confess to a 
piece of cowardice which haunted 
me for years, causing me to feel bot 
and uncomfortable whenever I re- 
membered it. 

Mamma had very strict and dis- 
tinct rules concerning visitors in 
the kitchen, and I had witnessed 
many a struggle between her and 
the servants upon the subject. One 
evening when papa had gone out 
after dinner, and I was quite alone, 
I heard strange and unmistakeably 
masculine voices issuing from the 
kitchen. I felt very much disturbed 
and alarmed, and approached the 
kitchen door with caution. I no- 
ticed that it was only just ajar 
instead of being wide open as usual. 
Peeping through the crack, I saw 
within a hilarious party. The table 
was spread with much profusion 
with our best china and plate: at 
one end was placed a large ham, 
which had appeared that day at our 
table; at the other, a fine Stilton 
cheese, and the interval was filled 
up with side dishes and sweets 
which had all made their début 
upstairs. The company gathered 
round the board was numerous. 
Cook presided, arrayed in a large- 
patterned tartan dress, and was sup- 

rted by a stout, bald gentleman, 
in shirt-sleeves and a black satin 
waistcoat, diligently carving ham. 
A portly lady, who was drinking 
beer from papa’s silver tankard, 
be his wife, as she 
‘Father, dear.’ 
Our housemaid was dandling their 
baby, who indulged in loud crowing, 
interspersed with shrieks. Cook 
divided her attention between hos- 
pitality and a youth apparently 
about eighteen, who was seated by 
her side and appeared to be a lover. 
A strange young lady, who was 
nursing our cat, awh a@ vacant 
place which Byron evidently 
just quitted for the purpose of un- 
corking several bottles which stood 
on the dresser, and which looked 














suspiciously vs old port. 
Fe ec ah the Lorri ible sight, 


and yo Faow ene bo the cold 
from ination whic os 
me. I shivered, hesitated, walked 
towards the kitchen, then suddenly 
turned and ran away. 

What an evening I passed! 
Wandering from room to room, 
every now and then gloomily lis- 
tening over the banisters to the 
mirth below, and suffering all the 
tortures of a bad conscience! When 
at length I went to bed, I could not 
sleep for thinking of the party in 
the kitchen, and, with strange incon- 
sistency, when I heard them going, 
I felt thankful that papa had not 
come home to find them. I got out 
of bed and stood shivering at the 
window to watch them pass the 
lamp at the corner of the square to 
make sure they were all gone, and 
then crept back to pass a night of 
terrible vacillation. In the morning 
I arose with half a determination to 
carry fire and sword into the kit- 
chen. But somehow or other, when 
I approached the enemy, the cook 
was so obliging and cheerful, showed 
so much sympathy in aiding me to 
grapple with the mincemeat 
tion, and altogether confronted me 
with such an innocent face, that, I 
confess with shame, I ignored the 
previous evening and have kept my 
discoveries to myself ever since. 
Day by day I sank lower. When it 
was necessary to reprove any of the 
servants, I grew cold with alarm ; 
and at the most unsuitable moments, 
as visions of some forgotten duty 
would come into my mind, my cheeks 
and ears would become scarlet. 

One day, while the kitchen was 
empty, I accidently discovered two 
volumes of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ 
belonging to a very handsome set of 
which papa was extremely fond. 
Strange to say, I blushed violently 
when I discovered them. Why, I do 
not know. Was it intense sympa- 
thy for the servants, I wonder, as it 
was not so many years since I had 
left off such sins myself? Was it 
papa I feared? or mamma? I was 

only fifteen, and I am afraid it was 

the servants. Still, had any one 
come in at that moment I think the 
worm would have turned for once. 
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But, alas! I had ample time to cool, 
and I did nothing but carry a dread- 
ful load of anxiety about with me. 
Every day I visited the bookcase in 
the fond hope that the books might 
be replaced, then I stole some op- 
portunity of contemplating them in 
the kitchen, and watched, without 
a murmur, their progress from the 
cook’s drawer to the housemaid’s 
work-box, and thence to Byron’s 
pantry. In the evenings I was always 
dreading the moment when papa 
might ask for them, and at such 
times resolved to strike the next 
morning. Those were dreadfnl 
days, and my sufferings were not 
the less acute as Christmas time ap- 
proached, and I had the prospect of 
playing hostess to a party from the 
country about to visit London for 
the first time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higgles were far- 
mers, and they had one child, a boy. 
Papa had encountered them years 
before, when he had been concerned 
in some election, and had taken a 
great liking to Mr. Higgles. Ever 
since, we had received substantial 
civilities from them at Christmas 
time, and this year they were to 
come up and stay with us to see the 
wonders of the metropolis. 

On the day of their arrival, papa 
went to meet them at the station, 
and I sat at the drawing-room win- 
dow nervously looking out for 
them. At length a cab drew up 
and I was surprised to see nothing 
on the top but a moderately-sized 
trunk, covered with cow-skin of the 
most vivid red and white ever pro- 
duced by nature, and a huge bundle 
of evergreens. I hurried down 
stairs and found papa vainly endea- 
vouring to lead Mrs. Higgles into 
the dining-room, for she was too 
much occupied with anxieties con- 
cerning her baggage to pay any at- 
tention to him. Byron was drawn 
up behind the door, where he had 
retired in dudgeon because his ser- 
vices in handing bundles had been 
declined; and Mr. Higgles, very rosy 
with exertion and the cold air, was 

ulling and straining at the box. 
eanwhile the cabman, after libe- 
rating the party, stood holding the 
cab door open, and disclosing the 
interior of the vehicle ectly 
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crammed with bundles of every 
size and shape. I have never pro- 
perly understood how they were all 
collected at the railway station; and 
papa, when I questioned him about 
it, had no clearer recollection than 
that he had had a fearful time of it 
altogether, until the party was safely 
landed in our house. 

At length the box was laid on the 
door-mat, whence it was immediately 
taken by Byron, whose taste was 
severely wounded by its gaudy out- 
side. The evergreens were next 
attacked, and these Mr. Higgles most 
inconsiderately placed in the middle 
of the hall, where they effectually 
fenced in the whole party; and poor 
Mrs. Higgles could only gaze across 
this prickly barrier, and shriek ago- 
ni directions concerning her 
favourite bundles. Among these 
was a large basket with a handle in 
the middle and a lid on either side, 
from under one of which a black 
bottle peeped. This contained a 
strong brew of tea, and the basket 
was further provided with substan- 
tial provisions which had been 
packed up for refreshment on the 
road. There was also a large bunch 
of laurestinus, which Mrs. Higgles 
had that morning gathered in her 
garden, another of sweet herbs, 
and they both smelt delightfully of 
the country, and a huge hamper 
filled with rural delicacies. A large 
bandbox, tied up in a blue and white 
cotton handkerchief, contained Mrs. 
Higgles’s best bonnet; and when 
the cabman’s profaning hands 
brought it forth, her anxieties were 
so vivid that I feared she would im- 
molate herself on the spiky holly 
like a Balaklava hero on the Russian 
bayonets. Now, when all these trea- 
sures had been extricated, Master 
Job Higgles, who had been buried 
behind them, became apparent. 
He emerged in an embarrassed 
state, and immediately commenced 
wiping his shoes on the mat, from 
which performance he was with 
difficulty induced to desist. 

Mr. Higgles was about fifty years 
old, spare in figure, with a weather- 
beaten red face, bright watery blue 
eyes, and scanty gray hair and whis- 
kers. His ordinary attire was black, 
his coats appearing to be made of 
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some exceedingly unsympathetic 
material which declined to fit his 
figure. His coarse linen was always 
spotlessly clean; and he had a rough, 
broad-brimmed hat which he inva- 
riably placed on the ground beside 
his chair. He had a fearfully lond 
voice, which was alarming at first ; 
but his manner was so kindly, an 
he gave such an impression of gene- 
ral honesty and heartiness, that he 
reminded one of frosty weather, 
which nips very sharply, but is 
withal wholesome and sound. 

Job Higgles had a shock head of 
hair, quite white, an ever-blushing 
complexion, and he appeared to be 
in a perpetual state of surprise at 
the shortness of his sleeves and 
trousers, the result of rapid growth. 

Mrs. Higgles was of another style, 
being fat and full-blown. She must 
have been pretty once, and still had 
an abundance of fair hair, now 
sprinkled with gray, worn in little 
bunches of curls on either side of 
her face. Her dress of black ‘satin 
was a remarkably tight fit, and was 
fastened at the back. Her caps were 
very curious, and not unlike those 
sweetmeats dear to the infant palate 
called ‘ all sorts,’ which consist of 
a little of everything. Thus, you 
may begin by a tame enough comfit 
which disappoints your expectation 
of arriving at a definite flavour in 
the centre by crumbling into gritty 
particles and revealing a carraway- 
seed! Your next venture which 
looks deep-coloured, hollow, and un- 
promising, suddenly bursts and in- 
ebriates you witha rush of liqueur! 
This may be corrected by lumps of 
luscious gluten; and should lock- 
jaw or somnolence ensue, is there 
not peppermint to counteract ? 

It was doubtless an indistinct re- 
membrance of these joys which in- 
fluenced Mrs. Higgles’s taste; and 
the adornments of her cap seemed 

ut on to counteract one another. 
She was very careful of her clothes, 
and in theevening, when we gathered 
round the fire, she was an extraordi- 
nary sight, sitting in a prie-dieu 
chair, a handkerchief spread over 
the back to lean her head against, 
and her skirts folded over her knees. 

At dinner, papa talked to Mr, 
Higgles a great deal about farming 
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and, horses, when I was so much 
afraid he was going to tell about 
Tattersall’s, that I was not able 
to talk to Mrs. Higgles. It did 


not matter much, though, as she 
was closely occupied. in looking 
very hard at all the things on the 
table; and Job seemed as shy as I 
was 


After dinner, however, when we 
were alone, Mrs. Higgles indulged in 
conversation, and plunged into mat- 
ters of housekeeping which I had 
never even heard of. When she 
asked what meat was per pound in 
London, I thought of my round of 
beef, and changed the subject. Then 
she went into details of cleaning, 
and poured recipe upon ome into 
my ears until I was quite bewildered. 
Howeyer, I made up my mind to 
conceal my deficiencies as much 
as possible, though I was rather 
alarmed when I thought of the 
servants. 

The next morning, on coming 
down, the fire had every appear- 
ance of having been just lighted. 
Instead of that generous mass, with 
its glowing heart of live coal flash- 
ing at every breeze, little jets of gas 
bursting out all over it that squeak 
with good-fellowship, and the top 
covered with soft brown coals that 
look as if they had bubbled and 
swelled from intense warmth, there 
was a chilly grate, looking hard- 
hearted from recent black lead, 
heaped with flinty coal, black, shin- 
ing, and cold, a row of spiteful 
sticks cracking and spurting and 
sending out stinging sparks, a layer 
of obstinate damp brown paper, 
with edges that curled up tight 
and produced nothing but sky-blue 
tinder, and a volume of thick green 
smoke that came into the room on 
the slighest provocation. 

How despairingly I placed the 
kettle on the unaccommodating 
coals and watched its brightness 
fade under a shower of blacks, and 
how cold the water sounded inside ! 
How fast I talked to Mrs. Higgles, 
to make the time seem short, and 
how she would look at the fire and 
see that tell-tale little piece of 
charred wood! And how terrible 
it was, when I told Byron to bring 
inustard, and he said there was 
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none, looking as if he defied me to 
send him for any! 

So much did I fear that man, that 
I sometimes fetched coal myself 
from the hall, and often nearly let 
the fire out when he had neglected 
to put any there. ~ 

Papa, being engaged in the morn- 
ing of the first day, told me to go for 
a walk with the Higgleses in order 
that they might get a general idea 
of the town. When we started it 
was a sore trial to me to take them 

¢ our neighbours’ houses, Mr. 
Higgles and Job having turned their 
trousers up round the ankles, and 
Mrs. Higgles wearing an unmistake- 
ably agricultural bonnet and shawl. 
I found the family had been study- 
ing, with great diligence, a little 
book descriptive of the sights of 
London, and were rather more ‘up’ 
in the matter thanI was. When 
they began to quote their ‘Guide, 
which was highly eulogistic in tone, 
I feared they would be disappointed 
when they came to inspect the 
realms of wonder so glowingly de- 
scribed. 

I first took them to Regent 
Street and its neighbourhood, where 
they would be able to see the shops 
and their Christmas contents. With 
these they were delighted ; and I had 
no sooner drawn them away from one 
shop than they were transfixed 
before another. 

Much amused by their remarks, 
I next took them to Buckingham 
Palace. They were exceedingly loyal, 
and had so exalted an idea of every- 
thing connected with the Queen, 
that I rather trembled when we 
came in front of her palace. 

Surely it is rather hospital-like 
to be the dwelling of the highest 
person in the realm? Is not its ar- 
chitecture somewhat mean and cha- 
racterless ? and are not those dismal 
narrow windows conducive to low 
spirits? And that very unregal sea 
of mud which lies before the chief 
entrance, and in which London spar- 
rows delight to paddle, can scarcely 
excite national pride! So keenly 
did I feel its sordid appearance that 
I endeavoured to turn their atten- 
tion from it by descanting at great 
length upon the splendors within. 
Upon this theme I waxed so elo- 
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quent, that Job became excited, and 
I stopped abruptly, fearing he might 
at some time make asecond BoyJones 
of himself. But if the palace was a 
failure, it was made up for by the 
club-houses and private residences. 
It was not very difficult to amuse 
our guests, as they were good enough 
to provide jokes for themselves. 
They laughed readily ; and I carned 
the reputation of being quite a wag 
upon selecting Apsley House as the 
residence one day I intended to have. 

They couldn’t forget it, and Mr. 
Higgles kept bursting out into little 
shouts all the way home, and mur- 
muring, ‘You’re a deep un, you 
are—aint she, mother? This sally, 
and Job’s suggesting that his father 
should take a hint from the Iron 
Duke in the construction of his 
scarecrows, lasted them all the time 
of their visit, and, I believe, were 
scarcely considered stale for years 
after. 

I was preparing to cross the road, 
when Mrs. Higgles suddenly set up 
a shrill scream, and clutched me by 
one arm while Mr. Higgles seized 
the other, and Job rushed at a tree 
with obvious intentions of swarming 
up it. The cause of this was the 
supposed peril of being run over; 
and it was not without great diffi- 
culty that we at length reached the 
lamp-post in the middle of the road. 
Here they made a desperate stand 
until ignominiously rescued by a 
crossing-sweeper. I thought them 
very cowardly, and silently congra- 
tulated myself on my own superio- 
rity, until we met a drove of cows, 
on which occasion, I am afraid, I 
retreated into the nearest shop. On 
returning home I found the fire out 
in the dining-room and no lunch 
ready. Byron, on my venturing to 
remonstrate, declared with acrimony 
that ‘he never seed sech a ’ouse. 
He never ’ad no time for nothink; 
an’ nif ’e jes set down to write to ‘is 
mother, blowed if the bell didn’t 
ring that instant minnit! Coals? 
It was coals, coals, coals, ball day 


long.’ 

Thin now begun to tell upon 
me, and I became so dejected that 
Mrs. Higgles more than once noticed 
it. 

In the afternoon, in consideration 


of the fact that they had been kept 
awake all night by the strange 
noises, and in anticipation of the 
theatre to which we were going in 
the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Higgles 
indulged in fitful slumber, now and 
then waking up and accusing each 
other of it, while Job and I played 
at draughts. I was signally worsted ; 
and after each defeat he would set 
out the board again, all the while 
shaking his head in a congratulatory 
manner to himself. We were to 
dine at half-past five, so the family 
retired early to their toilettes, and 
came forth at dinner-time with every 
appearance of having suffered in a 
noble cause. Mr. Higgles had laid 
aside his black clothes and deemed the 
occasion worthy of a pair of nankeen 
trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, and 
a large blue satin stock. 

We ladies make a great hubbub 
concerning ‘ the shocking ignorance 
of men’ in all matters relating to 
feminine attire; but I suspect we 
are quite as open to remark when 
we meddle with the manly garb. It 
must be so; for how else is it that 
every male convalescent who has 
been affectionately assisted into his 
clothes by his wife looks so su- 
premely ridiculous ? 

Poor Job’s ap ce bore un- 
mistakable evidences of his mother’s 
revising hand. His garments sat 
uneasily on his body, and his head, 
from the excessive redness of his 
face and sleekness of his hair, ap- 
peared to have been subjected to 
immersion in cold water. 

But, perhaps, Mrs. Higgles pre- 
— ee - iking result, 

g a in a transparent 
shawl-patterned dress, very short in 
the skirt, and a cap so completely 
covered with ribbons of all colours, 
that she looked like a butcher's 
shop at Christmas time. I was 
violently affected at the sight of 
her, and was obliged to leave the 
room precipitately. I only hope 
they didn’t hear me outside, I can 
never forget the contrast her a: 
mem presented to papa’s as ho 

ded her to the box. She, in a 
fur tippet and scarlet hood, looking 
like a pantomimic Red Ridi 
Hood, and he, so tall and gentle- 
manlike, with his beautiful white 
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ened beard, and snowy plain of 
The Higgleses seemed to be 
troubled with a feeling that every- 
body was looking at them, and very 
much objected to a prominent posi 
tion. Mrs. Higgles shrunk behind 
the curtain, and scarcely ventured 
to peep forth till the evening was 
half over; and Mr. Higgles, on being 
placed with Job in the middle of 
the box, sat on the extreme edge of 
his chair, bolt upright, with his 
knees far apart, and scraped his 
chin very sheepishly. Job, I sup- 
pose, was too young for these feel- 
ings, for he immediately tilted his 
chair forward by putting his toes 
behind the front rail, placed his 
chin on the velvet front be the box, 
where his white hair, which was 
-~ and bushy by this time, showed 
n high relief, and applied himself 
to staring at ‘everything and grin- 
ning till every tooth in his head 
showed. When the music struck 
up he began to rock his chair with 
such energy that we were in great 


peril. 
I was glad to see Mr. Higgles 


grow more reconciled when the per- 
formance began, and it was delight- 
ful to watch the effect of it on the 
whole party. The actors had reason 
to bless Mr. Higgles, for whenever 
there was the slightest opening, he 
rose in the box, and led the ap- 
plause with hands, feet, and voice, 
and at the end of the performance 
sank breathless into his chair, and 
declared, while wiping his forehead, 
that ‘it was like going to hounds; 
and he never thought to have made 
so much noise in London.’ 

The Museum next day was not 
such @ success. Higgles 
thought the stairs very dirty, which 
made me wonder what she thought 
of our stairs. In the Reading-room 
Mr. Higgles said, ‘ Very fine, very 
fine! but I never was fond of book- 
learning.’ ~~ that was why 
they were so in t to the sta- 
tues, and said it was time such 
broken old things were thrown 
away. The od an excited com- 
miseration, and an uiry as to 
‘what the poo: ines tad died of, 
and why they. “aidn' bury ’em de- 
cently out of sight?’ 
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The stuffed birds were the only 
things that pleased them; and with 
characteristic taste Mrs. Higgles re- 
marked that ‘a couple or so of 
cases filled with ’em would be a 
vast improvement to our drawing- 
room!’ 

The following week was harrow- 
ing. The housemaid became in- 
subordinate, and there were dread- 
ful mounds of dust under every- 
thing. I reproached her, and she 
promised amendment; but, as far 
as I could see, she never altered 
her ways. Mrs. Higgles was, in- 
directly, a great consolation to me 
after a certain evening we passed 
alone together. 

She seemed very thoughtful, and 
I, as usual now-a-days, was de- 
spondent, when she suddenly began 
to cry, telling me not to mind her. 
Of course 1 went to her directly, 
and then she flung her arms round 
my neck, and said, with many sobs 
and excuses, that ‘she couldn’t 
help being low now and then when 
= thought of her dear precious 

ildren dead and gone.’ She had 
had three besides Job, and ‘ buried 
them all.’ Isat down on the ground 
beside her in the firelight; and 
when she stroked my hair and 
talked of these babies so sweetly 
and simply, her smooth round face 
became quite lovely! We went 
early to bed that night, and some- 
how my cares were lightened as I 
heard her footsteps in the next 
room; and instead of my usual 
nightmare of brushes and brooms, 
Byron in papa’s clothes, no fires, 
and everything forgotten, dreamed 
apne | of her and of my own 
oa mother. Still, domestic mat- 

orf mapas Mayen and worse, until at 


aa eke w i with Job to 
the Cattle Show, and Mrs. Higgles 
and I returned early one morning 
from a walk. When we got home, 
the housemaid let us in, and, in 
answer to my private inquiries for 
Byron, tossed her head and said she 
knew nothing of him. This was 
the last feather on the camel's 
back; and I went up to my room 
unable to conceive what ought to 
be done. 

Suddenly, with one muddy boot 
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off, I rushed to Mrs. Higgles’s room, 
and, “yy myself into her arms, 


Why, my my pusey! what’s the mat- 
ter?’ cried she, in great alarm. 

‘Oh, dear Mrs. Higgles! What 
shall I do? Byron’s gone out.’ 

* Gone out?’ 

‘ Yes; and Jane’s in such a rage, 
and says she won’t do his work. 
Cook reads papa’s books, and uses 
such quantities of brandy i in every- 
thing. The house is so sticky and 
dirty! Oh! I wish mamma would 
come home. Dear, dear Mrs. Hig- 
gles, do help me. The servants 
won’t mind me, and Byron is so 
unkind! What shall I do—what 
shall I do!’ 

‘ There, there, don’t cry, my pet. 
Why, I didn’t like to say anything, 
but I’ve been looking about me, 
and certainly the house does look 
muddled up. But don’t you cry. 
I'll see to it; and we'll have the 
place like a@ pin before your ma 
comes.’ 

The dear old lady was so cheer- 
ing, and went bustling off to the 
kitchen ‘at once. By the sounds I 
heard a tremendous storm seemed 


to be going on ; but presently there 
was a lull, and she came up again, 
flushed with triumph. Jane sub- 
missively followed, and I heard 
them go into all the rooms; and 
there was a heaving about of bed- 
steads and carrying up of pails all 
day. With what ease she went 
about ! 

How marvellous her knowledge 
of dusters and brooms and furni- 
ture-polish! How humble Jane 
became! With what unparalleled 
daring she questioned the cook con- 
cerning missing articles of food; 
and—greatest wonder of all—in a 
single interview, with Rarey-like 
skill she put her foot on the head 
of the zebra Byron! 

How happy the rest of the time 
was until my mother returned, and 
how pleased I felt to see the meet- 
ing! My darling mother, with her 
sweet, lady-like manners, won Mrs. 
Higgles’s heart directly; and, at 

ing, she kissed her, and thanked 

for coming to the rescue so cor- 
dially, that Mrs. Higgles drove away, 
with the cow-skin box and the 
bundles, looking quite moved and 
flattered. 


THE ETHICS OF LOVE AFFAIRS. 


T lovers’ perjuries, they say, 
‘Jove laughs.’ This is, of 
course, a pestilent heresy, a hea- 
thenish and atheistic remark. But 
it embodies a fallacy which I am 
afraid is only too common. An im- 
mense amount of false swearing 
goes on in love affairs. That 
morality, which is mixed up with 
all the affairs of life, is certainly 
not relegated from a region which 
is as important as any, and to nearly 
all of us, more interesting. Some- 
thing may certainly be said con- 
cerning the Ethics of Love Affairs. 
There is to my mind something 
very unsatisfactory in the way in 
which love-making is at present 
carried on. Of course it was very 
different in the days when I was still 
young. But as it is said at chess, 
that lookers-on see most of the 
game, so I am annoyed by seeing a 
vast number of false moves by 


those who are playing this game of 
love-making, the most delicate, 
important, and complicated of all. 
The result is, that a man or woman 
when mated, is frequently just as 
often checkmated. And very often 
the failure in the higher game is 
from the same cause as the check- 
mate on the board; want of 
thoughtfulness, of close attention, 
briefly of brain, which has led to 
some stupid blunder. Moreover, 
the intellectual causes and the moral 
causes, as usual, are inextricably 
mixed u together. It is always 
the case that a bad man is not only 
a bad man, but a miserable fool. 
To divorce Ethics or Morality from 
certain episodes of life, is an equally 
effectual divorce from wisdom and 
trom happiness. There is some- 
thing to my mind ineffably sad in 
the low comic view which is so 
often taken of those relationships 
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concerning which we are now 
writing with some di and 
hesitation; in that spasmodic un- 
natural fun, or weak, shallow, un- 
reflecting sentiment. It is as bad 
as the levity, or selfishness, or cool 
calculation, which one so frequently 
meets with in real life. One infi- 
nitely prefers a little generous 
romance and enthusiasm, for, al- 
though they do not count for much, 
they are often preparatory and pro- 
= of real = fruit to come. 

country is liar in this 
respect, that, mainly to Lord 
Westbury, the picture of married 
unhappiness is always before the 
mind and eye of the ww a 
Perhaps a good deal of that folly 
and guilt which we often see in the 
married state may be shifted back 
to the earlier stage of the love 


I am not speaking of dark and 
t matters—although every 
now and then one is startled to hear 
of such—but of circumstances 
which, according to ordinary con- 
siderations, are not judged harshly. 
The business habits of our busi- 
ness age are now largely imported 
into matters from which they are 
best kept distinct; not that they 
should entirely overlooked, but 
that a broad distinction should be 
maintained. Young men and women 
are often as mercenary as their 
seniors. There are a great many 
young ladies even, who could pass 
a very satisfactory examination in 
the rights of primogeniture, and 
on the differences between post- 
nuptial and anti-nuptial settle- 
ments. Your very prudent mar- 
riages, when, for instance, young 
May weds January, because January 
is rich or titled, give very scant 
happiness, although they may not 
crop up in the court which is the 
latest boast of our civilization. 
Natural rules, whenever violated, 
ultimately obtain their revenge. 
Again, how very much of the 
misery of private life is occasioned 
simply by an absence of right 
principle, and even stability of 
Fo pera ease hal gach agg in 
progress, young e think 
they have entered Sp ge Bom, of 
life where pleasures and romance 
VOL, VII.—NO. XXXIX. 


are everything, and the true notions 
of duty and responsibility need 
scarcely enter. But for want of 
these the little romance often 
ily vanishes away. We have 
known of various unhappy 
cases, although they were generally 
withdrawn from light very quickly. 
You see a worthy young fellow 
meet some worthless, shallow girl, 
or some really nice girl meet some 
worthless fellow, and they are 
thrown a good deal together, and 
become, or fancy that they become, 
lovers. Then a period of illusion, 
oftentimes fraught with disaster, 
sets in. Youth is reckless and 
generous, and attributes readily 
to others the qualities which it 
possesses itself. A being generous, 
affectionate, devoted, at once attri- 
butes generosity, affection, devoted- 
ness, to this other being, when in 
fact these attributes exist very 
scantily, or rather bear no proper 
existence at all. When there is no 
moral worth as the substratum of 
affection between young people, the 
affection itself depends on a most 
fragile link. If young Lovelace is 
only attracted by pouting lips and 
— eyes, he is unable to resist 
ips of a brighter ruby and eyes of 
a deeper sapphire. Then the fickle 
affections are lightly transferred to 
another choice; the first engage- 
ment comes to a bad end; but it 
frequently happens that in the one 
case while only an engagement is 
broken, in the other a heart is 
broken. I am as sceptical as the 
Duke of Wellington himself re- 
specting young people dying of 
love. ‘We read occasionally,’ says 
his Iron Grace, ‘ of desperate cases 
of this description ; but I cannot say 
that I have ever yet known of a 
young lady dying of love. They 
contrive-in some measure to live 
and look tolerably well, notwith- 
standing their despair and continued 
absence of the lover,and some have 
even been known to recover so far 
as to take a second lover if the 
absence of the first has lasted too 
long. Of course people do not 
literally die of love, but they or d 
suffer that, compared with whic 
any physical rupture of the heart, 
of which physicians tell us, is a 
Q 
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mere trifle. I believe, however, 
that physicians will tell us that 
when there is a predisposition to 
disease, unhappiness of this sort— 
‘something on the mind’ is the 
phrase—has been the determining 
cause of death. Thus an incalcu- 
lable amount of misery is produced, 
not by any deliberate wickedness, 
but by fickle feeling and light- 
hearted selfishness. A really tender 
and profound nature is tortured 
until sensibility is blunted by some 
gaudy worthless insect of a moment, 
only noteworthy for its terrible 
capacity of inflicting pain. 

There is something most deteri- 
orating to the moral character in 
flirtation, using the ‘word in its 
extreme and odious sense. In this 
universal flirting there is sucha 
waste of feeling and emotion. Waste 
is at all times an extravagant and 
wicked thing. Our feelings, like all 
the good Lay of the Creator, are to 
be gua and treasured and 
rightly developed. The: muscles 
must not be stretched beyond a due 
degree of tension. Brain and heart 
will do their appointed work, but 
will avenge too frequent and undue 
demands. The young man who 
flirts with half a hundred girls is 
depriving his own true future wife 
of a portion of that love and 
loyalty which he owes her. Those 
feelings which are the tenderest 
and deepest of our fallen nature 
—reliquary graces’ of the lost 
Eden happiness—lose their bright- 
ness, sweetness, graciousness, with 
their marvellous healing, regenerat- 
ing power. The unhappy man or 
woman is perhaps so far fallen as to 
scoff at them, or deny, or deride, or 
to find herein a theme for polished 
sarcasm or coarse jeering. I believe 
it is a common saying among young 

ple, that a piece of the heart 
fos been given here, and a piece 


there, until no heart is left to 


offer. And then, for such, the 
matter-of-fact marriage, in the high- 
est and most blessed sense, is no 
real marriage at all; the sweet 
virginal emotions have long 

been dissipated and lost; the feel- 
ings are all blunted and worn out ; 
and it is true of these reforming 
rakes, the married male and female 
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flirt, that they are, in the language 
of Professor 


lumptre’s fine poem 
of Gomer— 


* Renouncing all the joys, 
The blessings of the bridegroom and the bride, 
When each in other brings the virgin heart, 
The Eden-bliss of lilies white and pure, 


The stainless passion purifying sense.’ 


It is also to be remembered that 
we are all the creatures of habit; 
and the habit of flirting, though laid 
aside for the honeymoon, is too 
often speedily assumed. The in- 
veterate flirt of half a score seasons 
is too often an inveterate flirt to the 
last, and too often the pleasant vice, 
indeed, becomes a scourge. he 
slight want of conscience in the 
outset, becomes a total want of con- 
science in the issue. The domestic 
misery and public scandal may 
often be traced back to the want of 
Ethics in Love Affairs. 

It is not my intention, however, 
to dwell exclusively on the gloomy 
and unhappy side of things. It is 
unnecessary also to dwell on the 
bright per contra side of things, 
which even English family life ever- 
more furnishes. Let us notice a 
‘few points which arise in our social 
life, as well as some which have 
occupied the attention of jurists 
and casuists. 


In the second edition of Addison, 
on the ‘Law of Contracts,’ that 
great legal authority goes into 
questions of this kind with a par- 
ticularity to which in subsequent 
editions he does not condescend. 
Some of the legal particulars which 
he lays down connected with love- 
making are highly amusing. A 
letter conveying an offer does not 
require a stamp. ‘An offer, or 
promise of marriage, sent by post, 
or left at a lady’s residence for her 
consideration, is deemed to be con- 
tinually renewed, until she has had 
an opportunity of accepting or re- 
jecti it.’ Generally speaking, 
European law has taken a highly 
ethical view of these matters, and 
embodied it in jurisprudence. 
Sometimes it administers that kind 
of justice which is called poetical 
justice. Mademoiselle Bourdenet 
made the Lord Desportes promise 
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to Mademoiselle Bourdenet 

her. In this case the 

French law held that marriage is a 
reciprocal, and as there was a pro- 
mise from the gentleman to marry 
the lady, so there ought to have 
peen in ce @ promise from 
the lady to marry the gentleman. 
Our own law, —— is much 
more gallant to the ladies; and 
when an express promise is shown 
on the one side, makes little diffi- 
culty in a age * a promise on the 
other. wicke de- 
clare ‘the modesty of the sex is 
considered by the common law,’ 
and regard the lady as semper 
parata, although ‘it can hardly be 
expected that a lady should say to 
a gentleman, “ I am ready to marry 
you; pray marry me.”’ The case of 
a thorough snob is recorded on the 
books. He was courting the 


daughter of a rich man, and, in 
a clandestine interview, obtained 
from the girl a bond, in which she 
bound herself ina penalty of five- 
ee pounds not to marry any 


rson, and, on his part, gives 
ton a of a very similar descrip- 
tion. The young lady, grown 
wiser, after her father’s deaths filed 
a bill in Chancery to be released 
from this penalty, and the Court 
ordered it to be delivered up to be 
cancelled. The bond, however, 
would have been valid, if it had not 
been clandestinely obtained. The 
English law endorses the axiom 
that silence gives consent. When 
a gentleman asked for and obtained 
the consent of the parents to his 
marriage with their daughter, and 
the young lady stayed in the room 
within the hearing of the parties, 
and made no objection to the match, 
it was held that her silence under 
such circumstances afforded as 
cogent evidence of her assent as an 
express affirmation. This position 
is to enable a young lady to recover 
if she wants them. Butif 
she be the defendant, here the 
English law, with its usual gallan- 
try, steps in to help ams and rules 
that. there must be express 
promise on her part to enable a isan 
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to sustain an action. Again, the 
law does not object to long engage- 
ments in the case of young people, 
and even encourages them ; but in 
the case of older persons, requires a 
little more alacrity in espousals. It 
seems to view with approbation the 
maxim of the Roman law, that an 
engagement should not extend over 
two years. A curious case is given, 
that of Mallet v. Holfpenny, in 
which the fair behaved in a very 
faithless and disgraceful way. A 
father promised an intended hus- 
band to give his daughter a certain 
suM as & Marriage portion, and the 
unnatural parent misliking this 
circumstance, contrives with the 
daughter that she ‘should put on a 
good humour,’ and should get 
session of the document and deliver 
it back to him, and then get married, 
which she did, the father standing 
at the corner of the street to see her 
go to church. In this case the 
Court of Chancery, like a beni 
genius, interfered, and orde the 
agreement to be carried into effect. 
It is very curious to notice the pleas 
which are sometimes brought among 
those humble people with whom 
this description of action is not 
uncommon. A bucolic case occurs 
to me, tried somewhere down in 
thecountry. The defendant pleaded 
drunkenness as his set-off. He said 
that he was drunk when he made 
the promise, drunk when he spoke 
to the parents, drunk when he 
bought the ring, drunk when he 
fixed the day. is plea, I have no 
doubt, had no effect beyond eliciting 
some severe remarks from the pre- 
siding judge. 

There was a rather remarkable 
case tried in the city a few years 
since, and one of the jury subse- 
quently explained to me how he and 
his brethren had decided the case. 
The wretched defendant had repre- 
sented to the young lady and her 
friends, from motives of silly wrong- 
headed vanity, that he was an ex- 
ceedingly rich man, whereas he was 
only polenta rich. He had acted 
very badly, and the question was 
simply one of damages. He had re- 
tained Sir Alexander Cockburn, the 

resent Chief-Justice, and Mr, Edwin 
ames, as his : » perhaps 
2 
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hoping to crush his gentle oppo- 
nent by this monopoly of the most 
fervid eloquence of the bar. It was, 
however, generally thought that Sir 
Alexander’s eloquence on behalf of 
the defendant was very tame indeed 
compared with what it might have 
been if he had been on the side of 
the plaintiff. The judge summed 
up, and the jury retired to con- 
sider their verdict. When they 
had entered the room, one of the 
number proposed that each jury- 
man should write down on a sepa- 
rate slip of paper the amount of 
damages which he proposed to 
award. A very remarkable amount 
of variation was exhibited. One 
juryman gave in an estimate as low, 
I think, as a hundred pounds; an- 
other certainly proposed a sum as 
high as ten thousand pounds. I 
suppose the first estimate was given 
by some gay young fellow who 
failed to comprehend the full enor- 
mity of the offence, and the last 
by some father of a family,who could 
better appreciate a case of outraged 
feelings. One of the jury proposed 
that an average should be struck, 
and this was found to be three thou- 
sand pounds. But neither the 
young gentleman nor the old gen- 
tleman were satisfied. To one the 
sum was ridiculously too high, to 
the other too low. Each maintained 
his side with much zeal and elo- 
quence, the other ten being content 
with the average. At last the time 
arrived when mortals dine. One of 
the two then thought it would be 
highly presumptuous on his side to 
oppose himself to the opinions of so 
many men his seniors in years and 
wisdom, and then the other could not 
think of disturbing the unanimity 
of the party. A verdict for three 
thousand pounds damages was ac- 
cordingly given. An attempt was 
afterwards made to set aside the 
verdict. One ground was that the 
defendant's means had been greatly 
exaggerated ; but as the wrong im- 
pression had been created by his 
own lying vanity, this was set aside. 
He complained grievously that at 
the consultation his learned counsel 
had ‘chaffed’ him, and not done 
much besides; but Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, who called him a most 
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troublesome client, gave a full and 
complete version of the matter. 

Let me now add a few word: 
respecting the case when a breach of 
promise of marriage occurs in addi- 
tion to these legal notes. Mostof my 
readers must have casually noticed 
the ae literature .of the 
subject. course, ro lady or gen- 
tleman ever brings any such action, 
This litigation seems to appertain 
exclusively to the lower orders. To 
this I only remember one exception, 
which is remarkable enough, as the 
plaintiff was a gentleman, and reco- 
vered really substantial 
To the best of my recollection he 
was an officer in the army, whom 
some worthless woman, becomi 
rich, had jilted, and then s 
lies about him to justify her heart- 
lessness. In this case the plaintiff 
was both an officer and a gentleman, 
and probably took a right line of 
conduct, which met with a proper 
result. But Ido not think that any 
lady of real feminine feeling—like a 
beggar exhibiting his sores—would 
parade her injured feelings before a 
jury of her civilized countrymen; 
and when a man brings such an ac- 
tion, generally and deservedly he 
is cast. But these cases, tried in 
no formal tribunal, but in the court 
of one’s own conscience, are often of 
a very painful and difficult charac- 
ter. I remember the case of a very 
good girl who went to consult the 
clergyman of her parish whether 
she ought to fulfil an engagement 
which she had formed. Her dif- 
ficulty was, that she was not certain 
whether she loved him enough, and 
she would have to swear that she 
would love him. The clergyman, 
who was one who took high ground 
on the inviolability of promises, 
ruled that she could not relinquish 
her eg rye He doubtless ex- 
plained that love, as an ecclesiastical 
term, did not mean the high-flown 
feelings of young lasses, but the 
feeling of affection and regard which 
might be regarded as satisfying and 
sufficient. Whether this advice was 
quite right or not, the young lady 
took it as a direction from the con- 
fessional, and made what proved a 
tolerably happy marriage, Many of 
my readers are doubtless acquainted 
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with Mr. Trollope’s current amusing 
serial, ‘Can you Forgive Her?’ It 
is @ question which most readers will 
answer in the affirmative, but many 
also will answer in the negative. A 
young lady accepts a lover and dis- 
cards him ; she then accepts a second 
lover and discards him ; she then re- 
turns to her Pad lover, and, at the 
present stage of the story is evident! 
about to discard him, and marry, = 
ought to marry, the worthy man of 
thestory, John Grey. The facts thus 
nakedly stated, of course insure an 
unfavourable verdict; but then Mr. 
Trollope brings forward so very 
many ‘extenuating circumstances,’ 
that the verdict is modified or al- 
together altered. You are probably 
acquainted with Milton's ‘ Tetrachor- 
dan,’ a treatise arguing in favour of 
the permissibility of divorce. As 
the illustrious author, in his well- 
known sonnet, relinquishes his case, 
it is not ‘worth while to show its 
weakness. But some of the cases 
put, though’ insufficient to justify 
& divorce, would justify the annul- 
ling of an engagement. ‘ Indisposi~ 
tion, unfitness, or contrariety of 
inind arising from a cause in nature 
unchangeable, hindering, and ever 
likely to hinder, the main benefits 
of conjugal society, which are solace 
and peace,’ is, according to Milton’s 
abjured argument, a sufficient plea 
for the dissolution of marriage. It 
might, however, be very plausibly 
maintained that such is a sufficient 
plea for the dissolution of an en- 
gagement. I have observed in civil 
trials that when some sensible hard- 
headed man has urged on his own 
behalf that he really believed that 
he had made a mistake in selecting 
an unfit partner for his future wife, 
although this was of course no de- 
fence in point of law, yet the judge 
has commented on it with approba- 
tion, and the damages have been 
substantially modified. 

And yet perhaps a man of very 
refined and generous nature might 
reasonably hesitate before taking up 
such ground as this. There is a 
certain saying respecting the blessed- 
ness of the man who swears to his 
neighbour, and disappoints him not, 
although it be to his own injury. I 
knew a man once, something of a 
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student and recluse, who carried out 
a rather unwise engagement into 
which he had entered, on the 
strength of a passage in the writings 
of Bishop Butler, the substance of 
which is, that he who can in a small 
matter forfeit the highest worldly 
advantages, for the sake of adherence 
to equity, will, at the last, find him- 
self immeasurably the gainer. It all 
depends whether you take a selfish 
or unselfish view in such matters. 
If the maiden is poor, or fragile in 
health, or broken in spirits, or in 
other respects ——— the taste 
and the ambition, all this surely in- 
volves a plea for tenderness and for- 
bearance, and is a plea for the strong 
support and guidance which might 
be rendered, to elevate and make 
happy. ‘If, says the French jurist 
Pothier, who is very fond of placing 
himself in all kinds of imaginary 
positions connected with love-mak- 
ing, ‘anything has happened to my 
betrothed which would have pre- 
vented me from entering into the 
contract, could I have foreseen it at 
the time I promised to marry her, I 
am discharged from my engage- 
ment.’ We are sorry to say that we 
have only a low opinion of Pothier’s 
principles. From such positions 
some consequences would flow, from 
which all right feeling revolts. A 
man becomes engaged to a girl be- 
cause she has a fair face or a fair 
fortune. But disease may mar the 
one or reverses destroy the last. 
This may be French law, but we do 
not believe that it is English law ; 
or that any English gentleman would 
thus forfeit his honour for merely 
selfish considerations. 

There is a small matter connected 
with the minor ethics of love affairs 
which should be mentioned. Lovers 
are leery | selfish; and this 
selfishness is often shown in their 
treatment of their kin. I confess I 
have much sympathy with Pater- 
familias. He has been ee 
his daughter with infinite pains an 
expense, and she has become a 
charming and intelligent companion, 
full of kindness and good sense and 
honest feeling; and suddenly some 
big fellow comes hulking about the 
premises, with demonstrative whisk- 
ers, and full of his youthful self- 
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conceit, In Mr. Burgon’s charming 
‘ Portrait of a Christian Gentleman 
—a memoir of the historian Tytler 
—something like this is brought 
out. The following is the historian’s 
love experience as mentioned by his 
sister :—‘ He himself, after being in- 
troduced to her, found it very diffi- 
cult to penetrate those convent 
walls; but the old gentleman, after 
he had recovered from the first 
shock of seeing a young gentleman 
frequently calling on what appeared 
to him very frivolous pretences, be- 
came so fond of my brother, that 
soon no pretence whatever was ne- 
cessary: his visits appearing to 
give equal pleasure to all parties.’ 
My friend Jones remarked to me 
once, that he had married Mary Ann, 
and had not married the family. 
Herein I think he was wrong. 
Having married into the family, in 
a certain sense he marries the 
family. Having become a son of 
the house, he owes, after a sort, a 
son and brother’s duty to the pa- 
rents and to the brotherhood and 
sisterhood. I think my Ethics apply 
here. Mary Ann had a younger 
brother in the days before the en- 
gagement, a tall, gaunt, thin- 
shanked, hulking youth. The regard 
and friendship which Jones at that 
time professed for this generally ob- 
jectionable young man was simply 
ee He used to call upon 
im, and make engagements with 
him, and lend him books, and volun- 
teer to correct his exercises for his 
private tutor. The youth mildly 
suffered himself to be surprised into 
this violent friendship. This Pylades 
became very cool with his Damon 
after he felt his ground sure with 
Miss Damon. After the marriage, 
though young Damon continued his 
affability and easy familiarity, Mr. 
Jones ‘didn’t seem to see it;’ and 
when he at any time makes him- 
self an unbidden guest, Jones is 
hardly prepared to treat him with 
brother-in-law civility. I think 
Jones is quite wrong. All the 
wonted friendship and hospitality is 
still due, and in redoubled measure, 
to the youthful Damon. And now 
that he is up to St. John’s, 
where he will really prove himself 
a credit to his new connection, I 
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hope that Jones, with the becoming 
spirit of new relationship, will put 
in a handsome quota towards the 

ing of those college expenses 
which Mary Ann’s family, single- 
handed, would find it hard to sus- 
tain. 


I repeat what I said at the outset, 
that the onlookers see most of the 
game. Isee a good deal that some 
young people would give worlds to 
see. There is that lovely and de- 
mure Kate Newton. Young Morrell, 
the scholar of Trinity, loves her de- 
votedly ; but he is shortsighted and 
shy, awkward and embarrassed, and 
without that little encouragement 
which she will never give, will 
never have the courage to tell her 
so, although if she knew him better 
she would certainly like him very 
much. No; that rattling, flippant, 
thin-brained lieutenant, who has 
nothing but his pay and is troubled 
with no modest scruples about his 
own merit, will probably woo and 
win high-souled Kate. Your Titania 
is aby involving herself with a 
certain description ofanimal. Bright 
gay little Fanny would suit him ad- 
mnirably, but bright gay little Fanny 
is not to have him. She is to 
marry that elderly and morose-look- 
ing conveyancing solicitor, who will 
make her happy life gloomy and 
morose. It is only what we see 
throughout life. There is a won- 
derful love of contradictions. I see 
so many fair prospects nipped in 
the bud, and so many marriages 
where we instinctively feel that a 
higher degree of 5 = ge will be 
missed and only a lower degree of 
comfort and happiness be attained. 
Let me tell the story of my friend 
Lascelles—who tried to be so very 
clever in these things—and which I 
think has a ‘ moral’ in it. 

* (Lascelles is the Fellow of a Cam- 
bridge college. With everything 
in the world to make him comfort- 
able he is a most uncomfortable 
lowehip, he i A Sighing after 
Pp, he 18 always sig 
a fellowship of a different descrip- 
tion. ‘And what a quantity of ma- 
thematics the man knows! He will 


tell yon where in the heavens you 
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are to look fora planet. His fame 
is not very far behind that of Le 
Verrier or Adams. But starry eyes 
have a charm for him beyond all 
mixed mathematics. Indeed I be- 
lieve that he irretrievably mixes up 
in his mind the starry eyes and the 
mixed mathematics. He will inly 
murmur to himself, with Romeo, 
* Two of the fairest stars in all the heavens 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their place till they return.’ 
When he turns his telescope on the 
distant luminaries, he thinks of the 
fire of celestial eyes; and when he 
beholds the beautiful human eyes 
he murmurs something to himself 
about a near conjunction of Sa- 
turn and Jupiter. Asa matter of 
fact, Lascelles is a most retired, 
bashful, modest man; but men- 
tally, theoretically, imaginarily, he 
is quite a Lothario, wandering and 
pondering amid half a hundred 
uties, in a manner little becom- 
ing the gravity of a Fellow of a 
College. He is wondering whom he 


shall promote to the vacant wife- 
ship, what time old Bunkum shall 
vacate the living of Foot-in-Clover, 


and he shall succeed, as he is enti- 
tled according to his seniority, to 
that greatest prize in the gift of his 
college. Inthe meantime Lascelles’ 
efforts to please are not happy. The 
tradition will long remain of the 
grand evening party which Lascelles 
gave in his fine rooms. He was very 
nervous, and the unpolished man- 
ners of his early youth crept out: 
for he was brought up in a northern 
farm-house, and came up to the 
University from a great northern 
grammar-school. He wished to be 
very polite; but the actual expres- 
sion which he addressed to the 
brilliant bevy was briefly this: 
* Ladies, are you full? You may 
imagine the titter and little shrieks 
which went round the festive board. 

Lascelles is a Public Examiner 
of his University; and it occurred 
to his powerful mind that the system 
of marks and classes pursued in the 
Senate-House might be applied to 
the various young ladies, and enable 
him to discover who them 
was entitled to the honour of being 
Senior Wrangler. Dear Lascelles, 
I hope the term is not ominous, 
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that thy wife will not be a veritable 
wrangler, nay one who has attained 
to the highest honours in the 
Wrangling Art. The application of 
this system to social life abounded 
in some curious and interesting re- 
sults. 

One evening I called upon La- 
scelles. It was in the early dusk of 


* a day in early spring. In his excel- 


lent library, abounding with ma- 
thematical treatises and ‘ Books 
of Beauty,’ with that enormous te- 
lescope by his side, with the attend- 
ant microscope not far off, the grave 
college don and tutor sat, to use 
a vulgar undergraduate phrase, 
‘mooning.’ I think that old Bun- 
kum—who seemed in a fair way 
of practically solving the ques- 
tion whether human beings can live 
to be centenarians—had shown 
symptoms of an ultimate breaking- 
up. That question of the vacant 
wifeship more than ever assumed a 
paramount importance. But there 
was a pleased and satisfied expres- 
sion about my friend’s visage to 
which it had long been a stranger. 
When he had poured me outa glass 
of College port—a wine of rare vin- 
tage—he silently and contempla- 
tively handed me over a paper, 
which I perused with great amaze- 
ment, and shall do best if I simply 
copy it for my readers. 
Wranglers, 
Clara Lawson. 
{ Adelaide Monroe. 

Mary Clay. 

Julia Augusta Addington. 

Hon. Lucy Saville. 

Kate Wilson. 


Senior Optimes, 
Elizabeth Kingsley. 
Elizabeth Merton. 
Kate Merton. 
Adelgiza Johnson. 
Louisa Smith. 
Constance Ellis. 
Sarah Garth. 

Junior Optimes. 
Arabella Smethwick. 
Alice de Crespigny. 
Ellen Jeffreson. 
Anna Maria Hodgkinson. 
Mrs. Worthington. 
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‘Your list is much smaller than 
the Cambridge tripos,’ I observed. 

*True, replied Mr. Lascelles; 
‘but then you must also consider 
that it is much larger than the 
average Oxford mathematical list.’ 

*You see, continued Mr. Las- 
celles, ‘that my great difficulty lies 
between Miss Lawson and Miss 
Monroe. They are bracketed, and 
do what I can, I cannot get them out 
of the bracket.’ 

‘How do you get at the result?’ 
I ventured to inquire. 

‘ Nothing can be more beautifully 
simple and precise, he replied. 
‘You see there are six subjects, in 
each of which there are a certain 
standard of marks. There are 
Principles including Temper; Edu- 
cation, which includes Mental 
Power; Beauty, Family, Fortune. 
Fifty is the highest number of 
marks to which each young lady can 
attain.’ 

. But where is your sixth sub- 
ject? 

‘Oh! that I call my Problem 
paper. It depends on how much I 
may like any young lady, and how 
much any young lady may like me. 
But here, too, the marks are rigor- 
ously confined to fifty. And this 
occasions my difficulty, for I un- 
doubtedly like Clara Lawson the 
best, although all the marks point 
unhesitatingly in the direction of 
Miss Monroe, who has got both a 
straighter nose and two thousand 
pounds additional fortune.’ 

‘I think you give rather an undue 
preponderance to Family.’ 

‘Yes, I have a weakness that 
way,’ returned Mr. Lascelles. (It 
was natural enough, considering his 
own humble origin.) ‘I frankly 
confess that that alone got the Ho- 
nourable Lucy her first class, and 
her Norman name was of consider- 
able use to Miss de Crespigny.’ 

‘I see you have only given a 
second place to those nice Merton 
girls.’ 

‘No money, my dear fellow. 
They stand very high on my Problem 
paper—in fact, I disinterestedly gave 
them equal marks—otherwise they 
would not be where they are. It 
was her money alone which got the 
widow, Mrs. Worthington, a place 
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on the class list; otherwise she 
would have been “ gulfed.”’ 

‘Been—how much?’ I exclaimed 
with horror. 

* Gulfed,’ repeated Lascelles ; ‘ that 
is to say, not good enough to be 
classed and too good to be plucked.’ 

*‘ What about the Lorimers?’ I 


inquired. 

‘Ah! poor girls,’ returned Mr. 
Lascelles; ‘they look very pretty; 
but they came out very badly on 
paper. The one was gulfed and the 
other plucked.’ 

My friend had certainly shown a 
good deal of judgment and taste in 
this classification. I had the honour 
of being acquainted with a large 
proportion of these young ladies, 
confessedly very nice girls. A sud- 
den thought occurred to me. 

‘Observe, my dear Lascelles, 
Suppose one of these very clever 
girls has atighted upon some similar 
scheme of classification, and should 
apply it to yourself. Let us see 
how you would come out under such 
7 Tasoell ; pressed ini 

es ex an opinion 
that this was rather coming down 
upon & man. 

‘You are not good looking, my 
friend; indeed, you are not!’ I 
ruthlessly continued, notwithstand- 
ing his deprecating gesture. I thus 
proceeded in that vein of candour 
which is so truly delightful among 
friends :-— 

‘You are very bald and rather 
near-sighted, your hands and feet 
are clumsy, and your voice has a 
grating Northern, provincial accent. 
As for fortune, if you gave up your 
fellowship to marry before Foot-in- 
Clover Vicarage fell vacant, you are 
simply a pauper. As regards family, 
it is highly to your credit that your 
grandfather was only a small grocer, 
and your great-grandmother most 
probably a housemaid. . Your prin- 
ciples are hardly so firmly fixed as 
your best friends could wish, and as 
respects the problem paper, perha 
the most est estimate might 
the least disappointing in . the 
result.’ 

Poor Lascelles winced and looked 
for a time really put out of sorts. 


‘For all these defects,’ I thought .to , 
myself, but did not think necessary 
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to impart the consolation to my 
friend, ‘some discerning may 
overlook these numerous defects in 
consideration of that kindly heart 
and that magnificent intellect. 
Anyhow, when he gets his living of 
twelve hundred a-year, as matters 
go, I suppose he may pretty well 
choose for himself.’ In due time 
Lascelles really got Foot-in-Clover. 
There was a splendid dinner in col- 
lege, I assure you, on the day when 
his presentation was made out. 
Alas! however, for theorizing, the 
examination scheme did not work, 
ame pa speaking. Lascelles fell 

with a designing minx in his new 
parish, who could not bear a com- 
parison with the Lorimers, either 
the one plucked or the one gulfed, 
who married him off hand, and did 
not allow him to discuss her sub- 
stantial merits. He consoles him- 
self as he best can with his mathe- 
matics and telescopes, and confesses 
that his Quantitative Estimate was a 
comparative failure. 


I have just spent a minute in 
recalling the names of some whom I 
have known in their youth of grace 
and beauty. Many are happily 
married, but many—it is astonishing 
how many—are either old maids, or 
have passed away where ‘ they nei- 
ther marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are even as “~ angels.’ A 
arge proportion of the very nicest 
girls became old maids. It is very 
remarkable. I am afraid that the 
reason is this, that there are not 
really good men enough in the 
world to mate with them. Like 
seeks like, and a ible suitor is 
repelled when he has a dark suspi- 
cion that the young lady is in every 
— point of view superior to 

imself. Little Isaac, in Sheridan’s 


‘ Duenna,’ says, ‘ Nothing keeps me 
in such awe as perfect beauty : now 
there is something consoling and 


encouraging in ugliness.’ Perfect 
beauty has its attendant awe. The 
inferior creature cannot withstand 
the clear steadfast gaze of the higher 

ing. We know that there is a 
beauty in holiness. We may also 
* revérently say that there is a holi- 
ness in beauty. But then this holy 
beauty is that where the countenance 
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reflects the mind, and is refulgent 
with pure, holy, and lofty thought. 
Excessive prettiness always draws 
an adoring crowd ; but to mean and 
unholy natures this saintly and 
intellectual beauty, that highest 
beauty where the face reflects the 
soul, is something repellent. And 
thus a really beautiful face is often 
allowed to grow marred and faded, 
even while the one that wears it 
attains to a diviner beauty even 
than that of the human countenance 
when most glorious. Perhaps such 
a one has cashiered an unworthy 
lover. She had exalted an idol of 
clay and fallen down and worship- 
. The eyes of the understanding 
e enlightened. The idol was 
shivered and the idolatry was over. 
Some wayward man marred the hap- 
piness of two lives, because to him 
that was little less than a whim, 
and was not made a matter of hon- 
our, trust, and conscience, which 
to the other was more than life itself. 
How much of the unhappiness of 
life is caused by these fatal mistakes 
which are as much errors against 
conscience as mistakes. Things 
would be different if we were not so 
absurdly shy or wickedly selfish, 
and would be content to make our 
love affairs one of the most serious 
matters of reason, conscience, and 
religion. 

Perhaps it is as well that the dis- 
illusioning process should take 
em thus early, instead of that 
ater period when it would be too 
late. There is always some amount 
of disillusion. A man thinks he has 
married an angel, and subsequently 
discovers that he has only married a 
woman. Unquestionable marriage, 
which has sometimes the highest hu- 
man happiness, has often also the 
keenest en agony. Whata dole- 
ful account is that which honest Izaak 
Walton gives of the nuptials of the 
illustrious Hooker, the author of the 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polity!’ He tells us 
how very injudiciously the judicious 
Hooker had hooked himself. He 
asked his landlady to choose for him, 
and she selected her own daughter, 
who had neither beauty nor fortune. 
What an evil repute has Izaak Wal- 
ton given to this ill-favoured woman 
for all time. I dare say she was not 
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so bad as he has painted her. It is 
a melancholy story how the great 
author’s friends sought him at his 
vicarage, and found that Richard 
was wanted to rock the cradle. 
Nevertheless, I should like to be in 
possession of Mrs. Hooker’s version 
of that transaction. I am afraid her 
husband had not the best of tem- 
pers, and that he was too much 
absorbed in his books to give her 
that moderate amount of atten- 
tion which even a plain woman 
unaccountably expects. She thought, 
however, that she must utilize him, 
and the cradle seemed the best 
means of utilizing him. But old 
Walton has some very wise and 
gentle remarks upon this ill-starred 
match. Affliction, he tells us, is a 
‘divine diet,’ and ‘perhaps this kind 
of affliction was the best for this 
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kind of man. You remember that 
remarkable poem of Charles Kings- 
ley’s, of which the concliding lines 
point to the true consolation of the 
unhappy wife or maid :— 


‘Oh! thou hadst been a wife to Shakespeare’s 
self! 
No head, save some world-genius, ought to rest 
Above the treasures of that perfect breast ; 
Or nightly draw fresh light from those keen 
‘ stars 
Through which the soul awes ours; yet thou 
art bound— 


Ob, waste of nature !—to a craven hound; 

To shameless lust and childish greed of pelf ; 

Athené to a Satyr: was that link 

Forged by the Father’s hand? Men’s reason 
bars 


The banns which God allowed. 
think, 

Forgetting, thou hadst weaker been, full blest, 

Than thus made strong by suffering; and more 


Ay, so we 


great 
In martyrdom, than throned as Csar’s mate.’ 


LETTER FROM A COUNTRY CURATE ON DREAMS. 


HEN, in the organ of my slum- 

bers, Alexius, I pull out the 
dream-stop, odd are the tunes, quaint 
and Chinese-like the music which 
I am generally fated to hear. Nor 
are there wanting cadences of re- 
mote and mystic loveliness—sighs of 
spheral harmony, which the ear of 
sense is too gross to perceive. If I 
often awake laughing, I as often 
regret that I have awaked. So vivid 
and real are my cubicular fancies, 
that, in the very height and heat of 
noonday, I can almost look back on 
them as veritable experiences. Sleep 
introduces me, and everybody, to 
another world inside this; one, 
though, hardly less natural. To be 
sure the laws of that country are 
somehow different from those of 
every-day life. They are sublimed, 
lightened, etherealized. The mate- 
rial through which they act has lost 
the grossness inherent in it on this 
side the bedclothes. Have you 
never thought, Alexius, what an 
odd thing it rp while the bodily 


well without them alto- 
e see without eyes, hear 


without ears, talk without tongues, 
touch without hands, walk without 
feet. In the shadowy land of dreams, 
the simulacra of ourselves achieve 
ghostly feats of action and passion, 
desire, lament, pursue, fail, succeed, 
experience the greatest misery, the 
greatest bliss. There the history— 
often the new history—of our days 
repeats, continues, develops itself. 
The secret wishes of our hearts, the 
shy hopes that live in the depths 
of our consciousness, like sunless 
waters in a cavern, overflow our 
slumbers with the full tide of 
realized happiness. We clasp the 
hands which are mouldering in the 
grave; we kiss the lips which are 
blanched by death or separation ; 
the past regret, the future hope, 
meet and blend into one fairy shape 
of present satisfaction. We lie down 
on the plains of Fortune, and in our 
sleep are lifted to her heights: or, 
less happily, the shadow which na 
upon our hearts when we fell 
darkens into perfect cloud, and 
the storm of sorrowful ions 
drives fiercely and shrilly across our 
dreams. 


Moreover, Alexius, what wonder- 
ful fellows sleep makes of us! 
How the ambitious thoughts which 
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struck root in the day shoot up, 
blossom, and bear fruit in the 
night! What feats of daring, what 
exploits of hardihood are achieved 
by the coward! What victories 
crown the wise plans of the unsuc- 
cessful general! The sons of medi- 
ocrity paint their pictures, write 
their poems, to the admiration of a 
world. The veriest muff of an angler 
fills his basket thrice over; and the 
last despair of a volunteer firing- 
carries off the cup! So rich 

is Nature, my friend, in compensa- 
tions! So kindly does she restore 
the balance of our injured sensitive- 
ness! We make up in dreams for 
the failure of the day. In them, the 
dull eye of the speculator flashes 
with unwonted keenness; the slow 
merchant takes a rise out of the 
market ; the caustic repartee drops, 
blistering, from the lips of the dis- 
appointed wit; the cook dishes up 
to perfection her for ever spoilt 
i ; the caned boy says his 
lesson like a book; the hissed M.P. 
sits down to the plaudits of St. 
Stephen’s; the cricketer, who never 
scored ten runs in his life, walks 
off to the tent to be presented with 
a new bat, amid the acclamations of 


thousands. 0, Sleep! if, in one 
Sancho Panza sense, thou wrappest 
us round like a blanket,—in another, 
and a higher, thou takest off the 
covering of the soul, loosing those 
bandages of sense and time which 
bind us down, so harshly, to cold 


obstruction and restraint! Hail to 
thee, thou blessed relief of the day’s 
dark picture!—thou kindly buffer, 
that receivest and resistests the 
shocks of a too colliding world! Ah! 
if only your sleepers are sound, how 
smoothly runs the locomotive of 
life! And what a terminus is bed, 
—not only to the fatigued muscle 
and throbbing nerve, but to the 
carking care, the irritable suspicion, 


are then what we would wish to be: 
we do what we always thought we 
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could best have done. Grisi dances ; 
Liston acts tragedy; and Grimaldi, 
instead of singing ‘Hot Codlins’ 
and ‘Tippitywichet,’ grows plain- 
tive in ‘ Deeper and Deeper Still,’ 
and positively weeps in ‘Che faro 
senza Euridice!’ We cast the arti- 
ficial slough of habit—the garment 
in which a cross-grained fortune has 
clothed us. Down from their 
come the radiant vestments in which 
we once hoped to strut upon the 
stage of life. For my own part, I 
confess that, next to playing the 
finest Macbeth on the boards, I 
should like to have been a little 
greengrocer in an obscure country- 
town. But it was not to be. Shall 
I therefore complain? No. No, says 
the Lincolnshire n, who snores 
and storms, sword in hand, the bas- 
tions of Richmond. No, repeats the 
fat chandler, who, after melting- 
day, finishes another chapter in his 
dream-romance. No, echoes the 
weary miner, who, tired out by a 
hard day's work on the banks of 
the Sacramento or the bars of the 
Frazer, at night thunders in the 
Senate and fulminates over West- 
minster or Washington. 

Nor is it only what we might have 
been, but what we might have pos- 
sessed, which forms the picture ot 
our dreams. Nihil ex nihilo fit is 
hardly true in the land of Nod. On 
the contrary, from nothing comes a 
great deal. The illusions of hope 
may be handled and perceived. We 
walk in the grounds of the estate 
which our offended avuncular rela- 
tive declined to bequeath us. We ask 
the time from that dear old richly- 
chased and jewelled repeater which 
our godmother wore at her waist, 
and promised to leave us at her 
death, but never did. We imagine 
it is Clementina who is sleeping so 
beauteously at our side, and when 
we wake, it is only poor Mary Ann. 
Where is that thousand pounds 
which cousin John engaged to give 
us when we set up in business for 
ourselves? Where, Madame mon 
oem, is the wedding-veil of real 

alenciennes lace which your aunt 
Jane gave you every reason to ex- 
pect, together with those five houses 
in Piccadilly Pleasaunce and those 
two farms in Norfolk ? Where, O boy, 
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is the pony that was to have carried 
= three summer holidays ago, 
ut which has never yet been seen 
by your longing eyes, nor bestrode 
by your anxious legs? Where, thou 
dear child with the wondering eyes 
and floating gold of hair!—where is 
the picture-book like a shifting 
aureol of colour?—the doll, all 
moving eyelids and pink eheeks, 
which, Christmas after Christmas, 
fails to lie at the foot of your little 
bed? Ah! where is my Opus Mag- 
num yet unwritten? Where the 
fifty-guinea brief I was to have held? 
—the Governor-Generalship of India 
I was hinted for—the bishopric I 
ought to have obtained,—the ambas- 
sadorship I did not get,—that Cor- 
netcy in the Blues—that appoint- 
ment at the Cape—that partnership 
in Bass’s Brewery—that extra half 
a crown a day to my pension—that 
new pair of boots—that deferred 
inea of my rich successful 
brother?—Ah! where? I ask, with- 
out troubling echo for a reply. 
Well, they all exist; they all come 
to us in dreams and visions of the 
night. Their shadowy satisfactions 
at least are ours. Kindly Nature 
performs a miracle. We realize the 
impossible. We touch the un- 
tangible. The shipwrecked ventures 
of Antonio bully and swagger over 
the peaceful flood. Paris kisses the 
pleased cheek of Juliet. Laodamia 
clasps Protesilaus, and Earl Russell 
charms the world to peace with a 
wave of his diplomatic foolscap. 
But Sleep, Alexius, plays on the 
organ of fancy much less agreeable 
tunes than these. I do not mean 
those incubi of the pillow, night- 
mares, dark serpents of the imagi- 
nation, that knot themselves around 
the throat of our sensations, and are 
only burst asunder by some terrible 
shriek splitting the startled ear of 
night. No, I don’t mean night- 
mares. I mean dreams—disagree- 
able dreams, ungentlemanly dreams, 
dreams that are always playing you 
some dirty trick; tgnes futut that 
invariably land you in a bog; that 
begin Ariel and end Puck. You are, 
as you suppose, walking in some 
beautiful woodland region, say with 
Sylvia. The happy flowers are con- 
scious of her presence; the blade of 
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grass she treads on dips and turns 
to look at her; the yellow crocus 
runs, like flame, before her steps ; 
the violet murmurs from her shades, 
the primrose from her tufts, because 
she does not stop to gather them. 
The briars snatch at her dress, and 
the roses shower their s into 
her bosom. Ah, how happy are 
you! It seems the lark can scarce 
get out his notesforjoy! Overhead 
the white clouds sail with the mo- 
tion of delighted consciousness; the 
breeze sighs congratulation in your 
ear; and the little anemones, which 
grow like weeds among the ground- 
ivy, or round the knotted roots of 
old trees, seem, as they shake in the 
wind, to be ringing peals of fairy 
marriage-bells! You turn; you 
look; you would speak, end—lo! 
it is the face of that dirty, drunken 
old Irish woman who so fearfally 
abused you last night because you 
declined to let her sleep in the gutter 
before your door! t a falling 
off is that, Alexius! How is the 
bright B ave degenerated to a 
daub! Fancy the peroration of your 
most beautiful dream-speech, into 
which you were about to pour your 
most excited thoughts, your most 
glowing phrases, ending in a miser- 
able anti-climax like that! The 
taste of that ill food sticks to your 
te even after you awake. You 
ve a feeling of having been ridi- 
culously swindled and sold—for no 
man, even in his dreams, likes to be 
made a fool of,—and you hope, when 
you drop asleep in, that some 
more blissful vision will descend to 
console you and restore harmony to 
your jarring self-love. 

I should not be surprised, Alexius, 
if even majesty itself were subject to 
these visionary mischances. Does 
not our good Queen, for instance, 
sometimes find that whilst the as- 
sembled dignity, beauty, and free- 
dom of the country are standing at- 
tentively before her, she is unable 
to exercise her power of silvery 
enunciation, and strives in vain to 
read her Royal Speech? Nor is it 
at all unlikely t the Duke of 
Wellington, though his bed was so 
soldierlike, his sleep so decided, now 
and then i ined himself, when on 
the point of directing the most mo- 
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mentous fortunes of the battle, 
seized by some fatal incapacity to 
pronounce the mot d’ordre. And 
to take other examples. I dare say 
Herr Joachim, Signor Sivori, Mon- 
sieur Vieuxtemps, and other arch- 
fiddlers, are not ignorant of the 
passe | of dreaming that, having 
turned up the corners of their con- 
certo, tightened their bows, and 
looked at the band, they suddenly 
discover, to their intense dismay, 
both bridge and strings wanting on 
their instruments. And so with us 
all. The foxhunter runs his hounds 
into a well; the crack shot makes a 
bull's-eye and kills a cow ; the barris- 
ter quotes precedents from a three- 
volumed novel; the detective lays 
his hand on the shoulders of Sir 
Richard Mayne; the admiral steers 
the fleet into a duck puddle; the 
surgeon cuts off the wrong leg of 
the patient; the bridegroom stands 
at the altar with the wrong woman; 
and the wrong horse, though he 
passed the winning post right, kicks 
the bankrupt better fairly across 
the Atlantic. Now, Alexius, it is 
true these disappointments are only 
the disappointments of a dream. 
Still, my dear fellow, they are very 
disagreeable whilst they last, and I 
cannot see why anyone who believes 
in the immateriality of the soul 
should pooh-pooh these miseries 
for being as immaterial as itself. 
If the soul be ashadow, these shades 
darken it. Positively, I am sur- 
prised that moralists, when dis- 
coursing on the evils of life, have 
not set down these metaphysical 
distresses in the catalogue! 

The chief annoyance of my 
dreams, Alexius, is one, I fancy, 
pretty generally known to most 
members of my cloth. It usually 
takes the form of an utter incapacity 
on my part to perform my clerical 
duties. However, this ghostly dis- 
tress is very often not unpleasantly 
preluded as follows: I fancy myself 
walking in the streets of a strange 
old town. Itisa quiet, ancient place ; 
a place of silent pavements down 
square, antique courts, the houses 
composing which bulge forward 
with over ing stories, have black- 
banded woodwork on their fronts, 
corbels at the corner of their roofs, 
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and grinning monk’s heads at the 
end ot their rain-spouts. A place 
so old, still, and tranquil—with so 
much of the dust of the Past ga- 
thering in out-of-the-way corners, 
settling on old gables, blown round 
old weathercocks, lying in matted 
silence under the arches and amid 
the ruins of old monasteries, and 
feeding the old soil of former con- 
vent gardens, famous for old- 
flavoured strawberries, and quaint, 
old-fashioned flowers — that one 
would hardly be surprised to en- 
counter Antiquity himself, in the 
shape of a feeble old man, poring 
over the mossy tombs under the 
shadow of the lichen-spotted church 
tower, or sauntering with melan- 
choly footsteps along the old, moul- 
dering wharves at the river’s side. 
A place in which on hot summer 
afternoons the out-door existence 
ceases altogether. A few pigeons, 
indeed, may be crooning in the 
shade of the twisted chimneys, and 
one may see the tireless swallows 
chasing one another round the 
market-place, or taking the drowsy 
length of the High Street ata flight: 
otherwise life seems a mere tra- 
dition. Dreams, warm, lazy, idle 
summer dreams alone brood over 
the scene; and I, in my shadowy 
travels passing under the old, yet 
massive feudal gateways, enter an 
apparent city of the dead—a city in 
which I know nobody, expect no- 
body to meet me, and, therefore, 
feel my disappointment of the uni- 
versal silence to be most unreason- 
able. Why do I wish to be shaken 
by the hand and welcomed by some 
cheery voice? Why does an un- 
definable melancholy haunt my 
steps, and lead me slowly onward 
beneath the sweet, sad chiming of 
the morning-service bells? What 
are those bells to me? Do they 
clash and peal on my account, chid- 
ing my lingering movements? 
Well, I suppose so; for suddenly I 
firtd myself beside the church doors. 
The old clerk is on the look-out. 
He conducts me into a remote, 
ancient, ghostly-looking chancel. 
Somehow or other I discover that I 
am stoled and surpliced, and stand- 
ing in the reading-desk before a 
numerous congregation. I com- 
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mence the amie ae and for a time 


all goes on successfully. But by- 
and-by I fall into dreadful misery 


With a shudder I become muddled 
among the confused rubrics, ir- 

regularly-placed prayers, euvantel 
responses, irreconcilable collects, 
of some terribly entangled imbroglio 
of all the prayer-books, ancient 
litanies, Scotch services, Augsburg 
confessions, Westminster  cate- 
chisms, Acta Apostolorums, Romish 
missals, golden gloves, Baxter's 
Compromises, et hoc genus omne of 
works ever thought of, written, or 
published for the use of public wor- 
ship. It is in vain that I turn over 
page after page to recover the lost 
clue of the liturgical order. I can- 
not find the Psalms and Lessons for 
the day. I am tempted to be here- 
tical or absurd. 1 mutter under 
my breath, or make senseless blun- 
ders. As a natural consequence I 
become confused and very red in 


the face. The clerk stares up at me 
in sorrow, intensifying into stern- 
ness. He would be giad to take my 
place, Iknow:I wish hewould. He 
is much the best man of the two. 
As for the congregation, they begin 


at last to consider me an utterly 
hopeless character, probably an im- 
postor, or at least a parson out of 
place and to be defied. They rise 
and go slowly out of the chancel, 
bending on me, even to the door- 
ways, strange eyes of rebuke and 
scorn. Oh, how glad I am to 
awake and find it nothing but a 
dream! But a dream so vivid and 
real, that a cold perspiration often 
attends it, breaking out over my 
whole body; and I gasp and shiver 
for very thankfulness at the mere 
thought of what I have escaped. 
But it is time to bring this slight 
egotistical epistle to a close. Ihave 
said nothing, though I might have 
had something to say, about dreams 
mysterious, tragical, prophetic; 
dreams tender as moonshine, or as 
melodramatic as spangled dresses 
and Bengal lights. I have said 
nothing about dreams in their own 
nature utterly absurd, transcen- 
dental nonsense, fancies thrice be- 
fooling. Nor have I discoursed, as 
was in my power, on the influence 
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—. these visionary visitants of 
verld-—whaleperettians they have 
ey have 
fostered, what crimes they have 
prompted, what virtues they have 
inspired. If, Alexius, we are such 
as dreams are made of, there 
is nothing wonderful in the fact of 
our liability to be so bewildered and 
led astray by the wandering fires of 
the imagination. Alas, how much 
of the history of the world is the 
tale of dreams! For what is‘ the 
ambition of the conqueror but a 
lurid dream ; the superstition of the 
fanatic but @ ghastly dream; the 
false religions of the world but so 
many dreary dreams! And for 
these millions have lived, fought, 
conquered, or died; and by these 
they have been beguiled, befooled, 
betrayed, sold, slaughtered, satis- 
fied. Nor, my ‘friend, dare we, who 
live in peaceful nineteenth-century 
days, boast that our eyes are alto- 
gether opened; that no cobweb of 
somnambular fancies takes our 
clearer judgment in the net. What! 
Are the conventionalisms of society, 
the false fashions of the hour, the mi- 
serable delusions of what is respect- 
able and desirable no dreams? 
Is this ceaseless grind at the mill of 
worldliness no dream? Is the 
senseless aspiration to live in larger 
houses, and feed on the barren p 
tures of a wider sphere of acq 
ance, turning life itself abny a fool- 
ish portrait-gallery of merely visit- 
able faces—are these things better 
than dreams? Are the shams, the 
gold-leaf, the tinsel, the lacquer, the 
enamelled surfaces of our modern 
life, based on greater certainties than 
the vague thoughts of our dreams ? 
But did I ask, are they better than 
dreams? Oh, they are worse: they 
are delusions, dark, stupid, hateful 
and destructive! To the true man 
or woman, who, studious of the 
eternal verities, righteousness, hu- 
mility, and love, has ascended into 
a calmer, healthier region, these 
social incubi will appear as very 
nightmares, under the influence of 
which society groans, shrieks, and is 
intensely miserable. Pray heaven, 
yrerand that you and I may be pre- 
served from their deadly clutches ! 


al 
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HARRIET’S ADVICE TO A BROTHER. 


, heyday, what’s the matter, Jack ? 
You look so grave and serious. 
Love, is it? what, a fresh attack? 
Say! who’s the fair imperious? 
Come, tell me all the pleasant woe : 
Out with it, sir, instanter— 
Make haste! I’m bound for Rotten Row 
* ‘To have a glorious canter! 


How do you like my hat? ‘Not much!’ 
It’s what De Boots calls ‘ hawsy :’ 
I thought it had a piquant touch— 
A soupgon of the saucy. 
Well! never mind about the hat! 
Pray who's the sweet enchanter ? 
I’m dying, Jack, to find out that— 
But I cannot lose my canter. 


What! Bessie Wilmot? Dear! how strange! 
I never should have guessed it! 

Are you quite sure your mind won’t change ? 
Your passion—you’ve expressed it ? 

Take time, Jack! There: don’t look so glum! 
All right—TI’ll drop my banter: 


Make haste before the horses come: 
I can’t give up my canter. 


I understand! You’re caught, that’s clear :— 
And ‘ popping’ the next course is. 
But just remember this, my dear,— 
That girls are just like horses! 
Show that you’re master from the first, 
And she’ll do all you want her. 
T’d teach you how to curb the worst 
If you'll just take a canter. 


A light but firm hand on the rein— 
Don’t hurry her, or press her. 
Show her that restiveness is vain, 
And when she’s good, caress her, 
Don’t saw her mouth, or jerk the bit, 
Yet too much head ne'er grant her :— 
I'll show you all the art of it,— 
Just come and take a canter. 


Don’t let her shy or back or swerve 
Or show off airs and graces. 

Ah, Jack! I fear you’ve not the nerve 
To put her through her paces! 
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You ought to be as stern and grim 
As some old Covenanter. 

My husband !—won’t I manage him 
When we've through life to canter! 





Oh, I could show you how to back 
The wildest filly going ! 

But, look,—there come the horses, Jack ! 
Doesn’t the grey look knowing? 

Pa bought him for my birthday gift : 
I’ve called him ‘Tam O’Shanter ; 

Come down and ‘ give a chap a lift :’°-— 
Oh, won’t I have a canter! 


DRAWING-ROOM POETRY—FILIGREE PHILOSOPHY.* 


O long since as the beginning 
\) of the year 1846 Mr. Charles 
Knight ‘ rejoiced to learn that there 
was a probability of Mr. Praed’s 
poems being published in a collected 
shape ;’ but it was only the other 
day that this probability made a 
palpable emergence into certainty. 
We speak, it should be observed, of 
home and authorized editions; for 
America, more on the alert or more 
impatieat than ourselves, had al- 
ready witnessed the issue of not 
fewer than three partial and tenta- 
tive collections, the first of which 
was put forth twelve or thirteen 
years It has been feared that 
the present is not the happiest mo- 
ment to raise into the glory of a 
corporate existence the fugitive pro- 
ductions which, to the generation 
to whom they were more immedi- 
ately addressed, gave so much de- 
light by their blended sentiment 
and knowledge of the world, by the 
geniality of their satire, and the 
piquancy of their tenderness. At 
this stage of the century we are ac- 
customed to have the intense in 
feeling so announce itself; and even 
to have the shallowest of poetic 
waters self-soiled and self-troubled, 
if no better subterfuge than obscu- 
rity be available to give them an 
appearance of profundity. In lite- 
rature and in art we are accustomed, 
toa great extent, to ‘ wear our hearts 


upon our sleeves.’ We do not, per- 
haps, so much as our fathers did, 
understand how a Psyche can stow 
away all the sorrows and the cares 
of the soul as a freight for the wings 
of a butterfly. Mr. Praed makes 
his reappearance, therefore, to-day, 
as, in some sort, a genre poet. His 
is the court-language of the heart; 
and to us, who, imitating an un- 
trusted government, have gone to 
the country, it sounds considerably 
like a patois: But the truth of 
nature, to those who have an eye for 
its detection, is no more hidden, 
however it may be dissembled, in 
Mr. Praed’s fountain, than it is at 
the bottom of that ‘ well of English 
undefiled,’ our glorious evergreen 
Chaucer. To say nothing of the 
kindly traditions which every con- 
temporary of Praed’s has faithfully 
transmitted, and by the transmis- 
sion of which expectancy has been 
kept alive, it by no means fol- 
lows that we may not heartily 
turn aside from our admiration of 
Tennyson, or stay our efforts after 
the comprehension of Browning, 
to watch with a chequered in- 
terest an old-new rendering of 
human joys and sorrows, the very 
tears of which, falling as dro 

from an April cloud, glisten in the 
sunlight and settle on parterres. 
Far below the sparkling surface of 
Mr. Praed’s effusions we recognize 


* ‘The Poems of Winthrop Mackwoyth Praed. With a Memoir by the Rev, Derwent 


Coleridge.’ In two volumes, 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., Dover Street. 1864, 
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the serious play of feeling, and peer 
into the chafe and tumult of the 
heart. And where the heart is con- 
cerned, thece is humanity interested ; 
a challenge i is thrown out to 

nence, and a claim established o: 
ever-recurring popularity. 

From one point of view, indeed— 
egotistically, shall we not say from 
the ‘ London Society ’ point of view ? 
—that kind of — is the most 
valuable which best preserves the 
accidental along with the essential ; 
which gives the colour along with 
ye lhe a a and both with the 

—— beauty of the form. In 

d of poetry, this ad la mode 

pathos, this decorous, delicate and 
refined vers de société, where the 
heart, really speaking, spoke in the 
correct vernacular of the drawing- 
room—a kind of poetry which the 
resumption of a war-intermitted in- 
tercourse with France helped to 
bring about, and the personal 
gaily, combining with the lugu- 
brious nationality, of a Tom Moore 
helped to encourage, Praed was 


confessedly a master. Mr. Coleridge . 


is not carried away by the blind 
and resistless force of the dear re- 
membrance of a severed friendship 
when he says of Mr. Praed, ‘that 
he has left behind him a permanent 
expression of wit and grace, of re- 
fined and tender feeling, of inventive 
fancy and acute observation, unique 
in character, and his own by an un- 
disputed title.’ 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed was 
the third and youngest son of Wil- 
liam Mackworth Praed, Sergeant-at- 
law, and for many years chairman 
of the Audit Board. He was born 
in London, on the 26th of July, 
1802. Always delicate as a child, 
at the age of six years he passed 
through a critical illness, on his 
recovery from which his father 
wrote in his name a set of thanks- 
giving verses, into which he was 
made to incorporate a prayer ‘ that 
the last of his mother’s days might 
be far distant.’ It was an ungranted 
petition, for his mother died a year 
after; and her place was yo 
by an elder sister, to whom h 
long h to return, at the close 
of her life in 1830, the "watchful and 
loving care she had bestowed on 
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almost the commencement of his 
own. Praed would, of course, be 
oung to understand the full 


too 
and bitter meaning of his mother’s 
death; but that it was, throughout 
his after life, present to his filial 
imagination, the following beautiful 
song from the first canto of ‘ The 
Troubadour,’ written in 1823, may 
serve to illustrate. 
* My mother’s grave, my mother’s grave ! 
Oh! 4 less is her sl there, 
And drowsily the banners wave 
O’er her that was so chaste and fair : 
Yea! love is dead, and memory faded ! 
But when the dew is on the brake, 
And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 
And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Oh! then she cometh back to me, 
In her cold beauty darkly shaded ! 
* I cannot guess her face or form ; 
But what to me is form or face? 
I do not ask the weary worm 
To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes, or trailing tresses ! 
I only feel that she is here, 
And that we meet, and that we part ; 
And that I drink within mine ear, 
And that | clasp around my heart, 
Her sweet still voice, and soft caresses ! 
* Not in the waking thought by day, 
Not in the sightless dream by night, 
Do the mild tones and glances play, 
Of her who was my cradile’s light! 
But in some twilight of calm weather 
She glides, by fancy dimly wrought, 
A glittering cloud, a darkling beam, 
With all the quiet of a thought, 
And all the passion of a dream, 
Linked in a golden spell together.’ 


In 1810, Praed was sent to Lang- 
ley Broom School, near Colnbrook, 
where he remained under the care 
of Mr. Atkins, the gentleman by 
whom it was then conducted, for 
four years. Here the boy was seen 
to be ‘the father of the man.’ His 
delicate constitution precluded now, 
as ever, any very large or boisterous 
mingling in athletic sports. Plu- 
tarch’s ‘Lives,’ Shakespeare, and 
chess, were his most recreative stu- 
dies, diversified occasionally by the 
recreative production of small dra- 
matic pieces. 

He was transferred to Eton on 
the 28th of March, 1814, before he 
had completed his twelfth year; 
where he was placed under the 
charge of the Rev. J. F. FPlumptre, 
then one of the assistant masters, 
afterwards one of the Fellows of 
Eton College. His progress was 
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rapid; and in little more than a 
year he was ‘sent up for good,’ as 
it is termed, for a copy of Latin 
lyrics, the first of a series of similar 

istinctions, numerous beyond all 
previous example. His poetic fa- 
culty had from the first been 
watched and fostered at home; and 
at Eton it received encouragement 
from the judicious training of Mr. 
Plumptre. He and the late Lord 
Carlisle carried off between them 
most of the honours awarded by 
their master for this species of ex- 
ercise, Praed’s verse, almost from 
the time of his earliest lisping in 
numbers, was, thanks to the judi- 
cious criticisms of his father, as re- 
markable for its precision as it 
afterwards was for its classical ele- 
gance and its vivacity. 

Preceding school periodicials, 
‘The College Magazine,’ and ‘ Horze 
Otiosz,’ in which, on account of his 
jivenility, he had taken no share, 
fired Praed with emulation ; and in 
1820 he set on foot the ‘ Apis Ma- 
tina, a manuscript journal, con- 
ducted with much ability, of which 
only one copy is known to have been 


preserved entire. This publication, 
after running through six numbers, 
was replaced by ‘ The Etonian.’ ‘In 
1820,’ Mr, Charles Knight writes 
that he ‘ was the editor of the Wind- 
sor newspaper, and had a general 
printing establishment at Windsor 


in connexion with that paper. His 
father had printed the “ Microcosm,” 
the work of Etonians, in the school- 
days of George Canning; and thus 
there was a sort of natural connexion 
between the Windsor press and 
Eton College. Two Etonians, one 
of whom was Mr. Praed, the other a 
King’s scholar, proposed to him to 
undertake the printing and publish- 
ing of a ine to be ay 
written by members of the school, 
with the assistance of a few friends 
who had recently left Eton for Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. It was a bold 
undertaking, for it was not to bea 
weekly essay, but a magazine of 
considerable size, and of course 
wholly original. When the first 
number was uced, its success 
could not be doubted. The papers 
which Mr. Praed contributed to the 


work occupied a very large portion 
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of the book ; and they exhibited, not 
only an extent of acquirement far 
above ag average of — Eton 
1 - , but a power of writi 
and a knowledge of society whi 
were little less than e i * 
Were 5 not that we are — 
jealously to preserve our space for 
specimens of his verse, we should be 
tempted to trespass with an example 
or two of the youthful wit and manly 
wisdom, the easy grace and the 
facile insight into character which 
distinguished such papers as his 
*Yes and No,’ ‘ Reminiscences of 
my Youth,’ and others. 

Records remain of his skill at 
whist, at chess, and in dramatic im- 

mation; and, in = of his 

ily fragility, of his dexterity at 

fives and at tennis ; and he is remem- 

bered as one of the main founders 
of the ‘ Boys’ Library.’ 

‘The summer of 1821,’ says Mr. 
Coleridge, ‘ terminated Praed’s bril- 
liant career at Eton, and in October 
of the same year he commenced his 
residence as an undergraduate at 
Trinity College, Cambridge.’ His pro- 
ceeding to the University had been 
heralded by greater anticipations 
than had attended the migration ot 
any Etonian since the days of Can- 
-, The following critical re- 
marks, for which the compiler of 
the ‘Memoir of Praed’—the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge—professes him- 
self indebted to a friend, are so much 
to the point as to the question of 
Praed’s scholarship, that they are 
given in his own words :— 

* The character of Praed’s Latin 
and Greek verse is peculiar. It is 
the exact translation for the most 
part of the same style and diction 
which he wielded with hardly 

ter ease in his native lan; x 

© same sparkling antithesis, the 
same minute elaboration of fancy. 
whether employed in depicting na- 
tural or mental objects, and the 
same ever-present under-current of 
melancholy are found in both. Of 
a certain kind of Greek, adapted to 
the curious production ed at 
Cambridge a apphic Ode, and of a 
certain degree of Latin scholarship, 
competent to express all the ideas 


to his verse, but not to 
sound the Goptha or axhanes the 
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capacities of the language, he was 
master. His epi are perhaps 
the most scholarlike of his pro- 
ductions in classic verse; but it 
may be said of them all, what can- 
not be said of many such exer- 
cises, that they were Greek and 
Latin poetry.’ 

But Praed was ‘not a severe stu- 
dent, neither did he take kindly to 
the specialty of his Alma Mater. 
‘For scientific pursuits he had no 
— liking or aptitude, though 

e acquired without difficulty the 
modicum of mathematical know- 
ledge which was required from a 
candidate for classical honours.’ It 
is easy to see, from this rather 
euphuistic from Coleridge, 
that it was likely that Praed would 
fall short, however striking his extra 
academical distinctions, of the most 
exalted position which his friends, 
who had settled the route along 
which his Pegasus should travel, 
had mentally bespoken for him. 
Yet his honours were many. Twice 
he carried off Sir William Browne's 


medal for the Greek ode and twice ~ 


for the epigrams. In 1823 and in 
1824 he gained the Chancellor's 
medal for English verse, ‘ Austra- 
lasia’ being the subject in the former 
year, and ‘Athens’ in the latter. 
In the classical tripos his name 
appeared third on the list; in 1827 
he was successful in the examina- 
tion for a Trinity Fellowship; and 
in 1830 he completed his Univer- 
sity successes by gaining the Sea- 
tonian prizes. But by far the 
larger portion of his time was de- 
voted to the exercise and improve- 
ment of his oratorical powers, to 
the cultivation of his literary talents, 
and to the enjoyment of social inter- 
course, in all of which he recognized 
the true instruments of his training 
for public life. He was, at this 
stage of his career, feeling after 
opinion in matters social and politi- 
cal. Until he arrived at fixity, he 
did not encourage the probes of 
friends, or lay himself open to uni- 
versal dissection. He arrayed him- 
self against the evils of uncertainty in 
a panoply of banter; and his oratory 
was thus being formed at the Union, 
not on the models of perfervid elo- 
quence, 80 much as on those of 
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incisive and trenchant debate. This 
faculty of sifting correctness clung 
to him afterwards at the bar and in 
Parliament. On the hustings, where 
the right to the indulgence of passion 
seemed clearer, he could distinguish 
himself by the fuller sweep of a more 
Demosthenic eloquence. 

During Praed’s stay at Cambridge 
‘Knight's Quarterly Magazine’ was 
—— and the first number pub- 

ished in June 1823. The publisher 
was the responsible editor—Praed, 
as in the case of the ‘ Etonian,’ and 
scarcely in an inferior degree, the 
animating and directing spirit. ‘Mr. 
Praed,’ says Charles Knight, writing 
in 1846, ‘ contributed much prose 
and more verse to the “ Quarterly 
Magazine.” A very brilliant, and, 
in many respects, truly beautiful 
poem, “ The Troubadour,” there ap- 
pears. Although unfinished — 
owing to a temporary misunder- 
standing of author and publisher, 
under the circumstances not blame- 
able on either side, and very soon 
handsomely condoned—we trust it 
will be reprinted with his collected 
meee It is marked by his well- 
own characteristics of blended 
wit and pathos. No one could 
judge of its merits by any extract.’ 
In spite of which dictum, we have 
already quoted from it a song of 
almost certainly autobiographic 
piety, and we shall complete our 
offence by asking the reader to com- 
pare the following broadly pow- 
erful portrait of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, with the description of that 
monarch left us by Master Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf and Richard of Devizes. 
Thus opens the ‘ Troubadour :’ — 


* In sooth it was a glorious day r 

For vassal and for lord, 

When Coeur de Lion had the sway 
In battle and at board. 

He was indeed a royal one, 
A Prince of Paladins; 

Hero of triumph and of tun, 

Of noisy fray and noisy fun, 
Broad shoulders and broad grins. 

You might have looked from east to west 
And then from north to south, 

And never found an ampler breast, 
Never an ampler mouth, 

A softer tone for lady's ear, 
A daiptier lip for syrup, 

Or a ruder grasp for axe and spear, 
Or a firmer foot in stirrup. 
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A ponderous thing was Richard's can, 
And so was Richard's boot ; 

And Saracens and liquor ran 
Where'er he set his foot. 

So fiddling here, and fighting there, 
And murdering time and tune, 

With sturdy limb, and listless air, 

And gauntleted band, and jewelled hair, 
Half monarch, half buffoon, 

He turned away from feast to fray, 
From quarrelling to quaffing, 

So great in prowess and in pranks, 

So fierce and funny in the ranks, 

That Saladin the Soldan said, 

Whene’er that mad-cap Richard led, 

Alla! he held his breath for dread, 
And burst his sides for laughing !’ 


‘My First Folly,’ and ‘ Points,’ 
were two of the lively, antithetical, 
and slightly extravagant prose 

pers which Praed contributed to 
he ‘ Quarterly.” But our author 
is not the only one of its writers 
who have obtained an abiding dis- 
tinction. Of their names, some be- 
long to the political and literary 
history of their country; whilst 
others, alas! have perished in the 
promise of their prime. Among 
other: contributors we hear of the 
Rev. John Moultrie, the Rev. Der- 
went Coleridge, Lord Macaulay, Wil- 
liam Sidney Walker, Henry Malden, 
and Henry Nelson Coleridge; to 
which list, as furnished by Mr. 
Knight, Mr. Coleridge adds the 
name of Mr. Knight himself. The 
* Quarterly’ had a short existence 
of, in all, six numbers, and was sub- 
sequently brought out as a work in 
three octavo volumes. 

A few of the celebrated enigmas 
and charades, for which Praed had 
a unique faculty, appeared in the 
‘Quarterly Magazine. We find 
room for two or three of these most 
characteristic and elegant produc- 

The charge to which they 
are most obnoxious as puzzles is 
that they reveal too much — that 
they are too easy of solution. But 
any one who has learned to value 
the wsthetic compromise which tho 
opera exhibits will be tolerant of a 
loss which is, perhaps, the necessary 
consequent of their ‘high poetical 
spirit.’ They are not riddles of the 

hinx, and it would be a sort of 

ectation to withhold their solu- 
tions. They are to be found at the 
end of this article. 
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ENIGMA, 
‘A Templar kneeled at a Friar’s knee ; 

He was a comely youth to see, 
With curling locks, and forehead high, 
And flushing cheek, and flashing eye : 
And the Monk was as jolly and large a man 
As ever laid lip to a convent can 

Or called for a contribution, 
As ever read at midnight hour 
Confessional in lady's bower, 
Ordained for a peasant the penance whip, 
Or spoke for a noble’s venial slip 

A venal absolution. 


*“©O Father! in the dim twilight 
I have sinned a grievous sin to-night ; 
And I feel hot pain een now begun 
For the fearful murder I have done. 
‘“T rent my victim’s coat of green, 
I pierced his neck with my dagger keen ; 
The red stream mantled high : 
I grasped him, Father, all the while, 
With shaking band, and feverish smile, 
And said my jest, and sang my song, 
And laughed my laughter, loud and long, 
Until his glass was dry! 
*“ Though he was rich, and very old, 
I did not touch a grain of gold, 
But the blood I drank from the bubbling vein 
Hath left on my lip a purple stain !” 
*“ My son! my son! for this thou hast done, 
Though the sands of thy life for aye should 
run,” 
The merry Monk did say, 
“ Though thine eye be bright, and thine beart 
be light, 
Hot spirits shall haunt thee all the night, 
Blue devils all the day !” 
‘The thunders of the Church were ended ; 
Back on bis way the Templar wended ; 
But the name of him the Templar slew 
Was more than the Inquisition knew.’ 


CHARADES, 
vu. 
* Alas for that forgotten day 
When Chivalry was nourished, 
When none but friars learned to pray, 
And beef and beauty flourished, 
And fraud in kings was held accurst, 
And falsebood sin was reckoned, 
And mighty chargers bore my First, 
And fat monks wore my Secand ! 
* Oh then I carried sword and shield, 
And casque with flaunting feather, 
And earned my spurs in battle field, 
In winter and rough weather ; 
And polished many a sonnet up 
To ladies’ eyes and tresses, 
And learned to drain my father’s-cup, 
And loose my falcon’s jesses, 
* How grand was I in olden days! 
How gilded o'er with glory! 
The happy mark of ladies’ praise, 
The theme of minstrels’ story ; 
Unmoved by fearful accidents, 
All hardships stoutly spurning, 
1 laughed to scorn the elements— 
And chiefly those of Learning. 
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*Such things have vanished like a dream ; 
The mongrel mob grows prouder ; 
And everything is done by steam, 
And men are killed by powder: 
I feel, alas! my fame decay ; 
I give unheeded orders, 
And rot in paltry state away, 
With Sheriffs and Recorders 


xi. 


* The canvas rattled on the mast 
As rose the swelling sail, 
And gallantly the vessel past 
Before the cheering gale ; 
And on my First Sir Florice stood, 
As the far shore faded now, 
And looked upon the lengthening flood 
With a pale and pensive brow :— 
“ When shall I bear thy silken glove 
Where the proudest Moslem flee, 
My lady love, my lady love,— 
O waste one thought on me !” 


‘ Sir Florice lay in a dungeon cell 

With none to soothe or save, 

And bigh above his chamber fell 
The echo of the wave; 

But still he struck my Second there, 
And bade its tones renew 

Those hours when every hue was fair, 
And every hope was true :— 

“ if still your angel footsteps move 
Where mine may never be, 

My lady love, my lady love, 
O dream one dream of me !”’ 


* Not long the Christian captive pined !— 
My Whole was round his neck ; 
A sadder necklace ne'er was twined 
So white a skin to deck: 

Queen Folly ne'er was yet content 
With gems or golden store, 

But he who wears this ornament 
Will rarely sigh for more -— 

“ My spirit to the heaven above, 
My body to the sea, 

My heart to thee, my lady love,— 
O weep one tear for me.” * 


xIv. 


* When Ralph by holy hands was tied 

For life to blooming Cis, 

Sir Thrifty too drove home his bride, 
A fashionable Miss. 

That day my First with jovial sound 
Proclaimed the happy tale, 

And drunk was all the country round 
With pleasure or with ale. 


‘Oh! why should Hymen ever blight 
The roses Cupid wore? 

Or why should it be ever night 
Where it was day before ?— 

Or why should women have a tongue? 
Or why should it be curst 

In being, like my Second, long, 
And louder than my First? 

*“ You blackguard |” cries the rural wench, 
My Lady screams—* 4h! béte !” 
And Lady Thrifty scolds in French, 

And Cis in Billingsgate ; 


Till both their Lords my Second try 
To end connubial strife, 

sir Thrifty has the means to die, 
And Ralph, to beat his wife !’ 


XXIX. 
* My First was dark o’er eargh and air, 
As dark as she could be ; 
The stars that gemmed her ebon hair 
Were only two or three; 
King Cole saw twice as many there 
As you or I could see, 


** Away, King Cole !” mine hostess said ; 
“ Flagon and flask are dry; 
Your nag is neighing in the shed, 
For he knows a storm is nigh :”’ 
She set my Second on his bead, 
And she set it all awry. 


‘ He stood upright upon his legs ; 
Long lile to good King Cole ! 
With wine and cinnamon, ale and eggs, 
He filled a silver bow! ; 
He drained the draught to the very dregs, 
And he called that draught—my Whole.’ 


XXX. 
‘Come from my First, ay, come ; 
The battle dawn is nigh; 
And the screaming trump and the thunder- 
ing drum 
Are calling thee to die ; 
Fight, as thy father fought ; 
Fall, as thy father fell: 
Thy task is tanght, thy shroud is wrought ;- 
So, forward! and farewell! 
* Toll ye my Second, toll; 
Fling high the flambeau’s light; 
And sing the bymmfor a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night ; 
The heli upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 
Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed ; 
Now take him to bis rest! 
*Call ye my Whole, go, call; 
The Lord of lute and lay; 
And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day: 
Ay, call him by bis name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier's fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave |’ 


The last, however, belongs to a 
later date (1829). It is a most 
graceful tribute to a departed bard 
whose numbers sometimes leaped 
forth rattling in armour from his 
labouring brow. 

Early in 1826 Charles Knight and 
his friend, Barry St. Leger, projected 
a weekly sheet for the relief of the 
town from the dulness and depres- 
sion caused by the recent commer- 
cial panic. . Praed, who at that 
time resided at Eton, in fulfilment 
of a two years’ engagement as pri- 
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vate tutor to Lord Ernest Bruce, 
was appealed to for his co-operation. 
The name of this venture, ‘The 
Brazen Head,’ was unfortunate, be- 
cause it was ‘caviare to the gene- 
ral;’ and the whole thing, in spite 
of the brilliancy of Praed’s contribu- 
tions, ‘had no success whatever.’ 
Praed took the management of the 
oracular decrees of ‘The Brazen 
Head; ‘and fun and wisdom were 
mingled in the sententious voice of 
the imaginary creation of Friar 
Bacon, in a sort of philosophy of 
which the inventor of gunpowder 
and spectacles could have no con- 
ception.’ The following is one of 
the ‘Chaunts of the Brazen Head.’ 
It looks almost like an adapted 
secular version of ‘ The Lie,’ or ‘ The 
Soul’s Errand’ of the more earnest 
age of Elizabeth to the slightly- 
twinged conscience of the first quar- 
ter of the present century. 


* 1 think, whatever mortals crave, 
With impotent endeavour,— 
A wreatb, a rank, a throne, a grave,— 
The world goes round for ever: 
I think that life is not too long, 
And therefore I determine, 
That many people fread a song 
Who will not read a sermon, 
*I think you've looked through many hearts, 
And mused on many actions, 
And studied Man’s component parts, 
And Nature's compound fractions : 
I think you’ve picked up truth by bits 
From foreigner and neighbour ; 
I think the world has lost its wits, 
And you have lost your labour, 
*I think the studies of the wise, 
The hero’s noisy quarrel, 
The majesty of Woman’s eyes, 
The poet’s cherish'd laurel, 
And all that makes us lean or fat, 
And all that charms or troubles,— 
This bubble is more bright than that, 
But still they all are bubbles. 
I think the thing you call Renown, 
The unsubstantial vapour 
For which the soldier burns a town, 
The sonnetteer a taper, 
Is like the mist which, as he files, 
The horseman leaves behind him ; 
He cannot mark its wreaths arise, 
Or if he does they blind him, 
‘I think one nod of Mistress Chance 
Makes creditors of debtors, . 
And shifts the funeral for the dance, 
The sceptre for the fetters : 
I think that Fortune’s favoured guest 
May live to gnaw the platters, 
And he that wears the purple vest 
May wear the rags and tatters, 


‘I think the Tories love to buy 
“ Your Lordship’’s and “ your Grace”’s, 
By loathing common honesty, 
And lauding commonplaces : 
I think that some are very wise, 
And some are very funny, 
And some grow rich by telling lies, 
And some by telling money. 


‘I think the Whigs are wicked knaves— 

(And very like the Tories)— 

Who doubt that Britain rules the waves, 
And ask the price of glories : 

I think that many fret and fume 
At what their friends are planning, 

And Mr. Hume hates Mr. Brougham 
As much as Mr, Canning. 


*I think that friars and their hoods, 

Their doctrines and their maggots, 

Have lighted up too many feuds, 
And far too many faggots: 

I think, while zealots fast and frown, 
And fight for two or seven, 

That there are fifty roads to Town, 
And rather more to Heaven. 


*I think that, thanks to Paget's lance, 

And thanks to Chester’s learning, 

The hearts that burned for fame in France 
At home are safe from burning : 

I think the Pope is on his back ; 
And, though ’tis fun to shake him, 

I think the Devil not so black 
As many people make him. 


‘I think that Love is like a play, 
Where tears and smiles are blended, 
Or like a faithless April day, 
Whose shine with shower is ended : 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough, 
Like trade, exposed to losses, 
And like a Highland plaid,—all stuff, 
And very full of crosses. 


* I think the world, though dark it be, 
Has aye one rapturous pleasure 
Concealed in life’s monotony, 
For those who seek the treasure ; 
One planet in a starless night, 
One blossom on a briar, 
One friend not quite a hypocrite, 
One woman not a liar! 


‘I think poor beggars court St. Giles, 

Rich beggars court St. Stephen ; 

And Death looks down with nods and smiles, 
And makes the odds all even: 

I think some die upon the field, 
And some upon the billow, 

And some are laid beneath a shield, 
And some beneath a willow. 


‘ I think that very few have sighed 

When Fate at last bas found them, 

Though bitter foes were by their side, 
And barren moss around them: 

I think that some have died of drought, 
And some have died of drinking ; 

I think that nought is worth a thoaght,— 
And I'm a fool for thinking ’ 


We cannot follow Praed into his 
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probable publication of his political 
squibs and other writings should 
take place, it will be necessary to 
take the cue from them. But at 

resent we are scarcely anything but 


terary. ‘Praed,’ Mr. Coleridge 
tells us, ‘was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple, May 29, 1829. 
He went the Norfolk Circuit, and 
was rapidly rising in reputation and 

ractice. But the main current of 
is mind had run from the first in 
another direction.’ 

In his earlier days of debating, 
Praed had taken part with the 
Whigs, as Macaulay with the Tories. 
To keep up the opposition, things 
were exactly reversed when they 
met in the House of Commons. 
This change, difficult and disagree- 
able, was one rather of appearance 
than of fact. The truth is that the 
Liberal torrent had gathered such 
fury, that Praed found himself 
stranded amongst the Conservatives. 
The state coach was going too fast. 
down hill, and he felt it his duty to 
put on the drag. In 1830, and again 
in 1831, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the borough of St. Ger- 
mains; and in 1832, after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, by which St. 
Germains had lost its franchise, he 
contested, unsuccessfully, the bo- 
rough of St. Ives in Cornwall. He 
was, however, returned in 1834, with 
Mr. T. Baring, for Yarmouth. This, 
under the circumstances, was a sig- 
nal triumph; but he paid for it the 

rice of first sowing the seeds of the 
- aot which was fatal to him five 
years after. In 1837 he migrated, 
politically, to Aylesbury, where he 
successfully contested an election. 
He represented the constituency of 
that place till the time of his death. 
Meanwhile everything was bright. 
A confidential acquaintance which 
Wellington ‘promised much for the 

e much for the 
future; and under the ministry of 
Sir R. Peel, 1834-5, Praed was Secre- 
tary of the Board of Control. During 
= — his life, also, he 

6 Deputy High Stew- 
ard of the Uptreeetiy of Quatteides. 

‘In 1827,’ Mr les Knight 
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tells us, ‘he edited a volume of the 
* Friendship’s Offering,” one of those 
perishing flowers with which the 
world soon grew satiated. The best 
poem that Praed ever wrote, in 
many respects a poem unequalled in 
the language, was volunteered by him 
with his accustomed kindly aid :’— 


THE RED FISHERMAN. 
* The Abbot arose, and closed his book, 

And donned his sandal shoon, 

And wandered forth alone, to look 
Upon the summer moon : 

A starlight sky was o'er his head, 
A quiet breeze around ; 

And the flowers a thrilling fragrance shed, 
And the waves a soothing sound : 

It was not an hour, nor a scene, for aught 
But love and calm delight ; 

Yet the holy man had a cloud of thought 
On his wrinkled brow that night. 

He gazed on the river that gurgied by, 
But he thought not of the reeds ; 

He clasped his gilded rosary, 
But he did not tell the beads ; 

If he looked to the heaven, ‘twas not to invoke 
The Spirit that dwelleth there ; 

If he opened his lips, the words they spoke 
Had never the tone of prayer. 

A pious priest might the Abbot seem, 
He had swayed the crozier well ; 

But what was the theme of the Abbot’s dream, 
The Abbot were loth to tell. 


‘ Companionless, for a mile or more, 

He traced the windings of the shore. 

Oh, beauteous is that river still, 

As it winds by many a sloping hill, 

And many a dim o’erarching grove, 

And many a flat and sunny cove, ~ 

And terraced lawns, whose bright arcades 

The honeysuckie sweetly shades, 

And rocks, whose very crags seem bowers, 

So gay they are with grass and flowers ! 

But the Abbot was thinking of scenery 
About as much, in sooth, 

As a lover thinks of constancy, . 
Or an advocate of truth. 

He did not mark bow the skies in wrath 
Grew dark above his head ; 

He did not mark how the mossy path 
Grew damp beneath his tread ; 

And nearer he came, and still more near, 
To @ pool, in whose recess 

The water had slept for many a year, 
Unchanged and motionless ; 

From the river stream it spread away 
The space of half a rood; 

The surface had the hue of clay 
And the scent of human blood; 

The trees and the herbs that round it grew 
Were venomous and foul, 

And the birds that through the bushes flew 
Were the vulture and the owl; 

The water was as dark and rank 
As ever a Company pumped, 

And the perch, that was netted and laid on 


the bank, 
Grew rotten while it Jumped ; 
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And bold was he who thither came 
At midnight, man or boy, 

For the place was cursed with an evil name, 
And that name was “ ‘The Devil’s Decoy !” 


* The Abbot was weary as abbot could be, 
And he sat down to rest on the stump of a tree ; 
When suddenly rose a dismal tone,— 
Was it a song, or was it a moan ?— 

“Oho! Oho! 
Above,—below,—- 
Lightly and brightly they glide and go! 
The hungry and keen on the top are leaping, 
‘The lazy and fat in the depths are sleeping ; 
Fishing 1s fine when the pool is muddy, 
Broiling is rich when the coals are ruddy !"— 
In a monstrous fright, by the murky light, 
He looked to the left and he looked to the right, 
And what was the vision close before him, 
That flung such a sudden stupor o’er him? 
*T was a sight to make the hair uprise, 
And the life-blood colder run : 
The startled Priest struck both his thighs, 
And the abbey clock struck one! 

All alone, by the side of the pool, 
A tall man sat on a three-legged stool, 
Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 
And putting in order his reel and rod ; 
Red were the rags his shoulders wore, 
And a high red cap on his head he bore ; 
His arms and bis legs were long and bare ; 
And two or three locks of long red hair 
Were tossing about his scraggy neck, 
Like a tattered flag o'er a splitting wreck. 
It might be time, or it might be trouble, 
Had bent that stout back nearly double, 
Sunk in their deep and hollow sockets 
That blazing couple of Congreve rockets, 
And shrunk and shrivelled that tawny skin, 
‘Till it hardly covered the bones within. 
The line the Abbot saw him throw 
Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago, 
And the hands that worked his foreign vest 
Long ages ago had gone to their rest: 
You would have sworn, as you looked on them, 
He had fished in the flood with Ham and Shem ! 


locks, 
There was turning of keys, and creaking of 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 
Minnow or gentle, worm or fly,— 
It seemed not such to the Abbot's eye ; 
Gaily it glittered with jewel and gem, 
And its shape was the shape of a diadem. 
It was fastened a gleaming hook about 
By a chain within and a chain without ; 
The fisherman gave it a kick and a spin, 
And the water fizzed as it tumbled in ! 


From the bowels of the earth, 

Strange and varied sounds had birth ; 

Now the battle’s bursting peal, 

Neigh of steed, and clang of steel ; 

Now an old man’s hollow groan 

Echoed from the dungeon stone ; 

Now the weak and wailing cry 

Of a stripling’s agony !— 

Cold by this was the midnight air ; 
But the Abbot's blood ran colder, 

When he saw a gasping Knight lie there, 

With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 
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And the loyal churchman strove in vain 
To mutter a Pater Noster ; 
For he who writhed in mortal pain 
Was camped that night on Bosworth plain — 
The cruel Duke of Gloster ! 
* There was turning of keys, and creaking of 


locks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 
it was a haunch of princely size, 
Filling with fragrance earth and skies. 


, The corpulent Abbot knew full well 


The swelling form, and the steaming smell ; 

Never a monk that wore a hood 

Could better have guessed the very wood 

Where the noble hart had stood at bay, 

Weary and wounded, at close of day. 

* Sounded then the noisy glee 

Of a revelling company,— 

Sprightly story, wicked jest, 

Rated servant, greeted guest, 

Flow of wine, and flight of cork, 

Stroke of knife, and thrust of fork : 

But, where’er the board was spread, 

Grace, I ween, was never said !— 

Pulling and tugging the Fisherman sat ; 
And the Priest was ready to vomit, 

When he hauled out a gentleman, fine and fat, 

With a belly as big as a brimming vat, 
And a nose as red as a comet, 

“ A capital stew,” the Fisherman said, 
“ With cinnamon and sherry !” 

And the Abbot turned away his head, 

For his brother was lying before him dead, 
The Mayor of St. Edmund’s Bury ! 

‘There was turning of keys, and creaking of 

locks, 

As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

It was a bundle of beautiful things,— 

A peacock’s tail, and a butterfly’s wings, 

A scarlet slipper, an auburn curl, 

A mantle of silk, and a bracelet of pearl, 

And a packet of letters from whose sweet fold 

Such a stream of delicate odours rolled, 

‘That the Abbot fell on his face, and fainted, 

And deemed his spirit was half-way sainted. 

Sounds seemed dropping from the skies, 

Stifled whispers, smothered sighs, 

And the breath of vernal gales, 

And the voice of nightingales : 

But the nightingales were mute, 

Envious, when an unseen lute 

Shaped the music of its chords 

Into passion’s thrilling words : 

“Smile, Lady, smile !—I will not set 

Upon my brow the coronet, 

Till thou wilt gather roses white 

‘To wear around its gems of light. 

Smile, Lady, smile !—I will not see 

Rivers and Hastings bend the knee, 

Till those bewitching lips of thine 

Will bid me rise in bliss from mine. 

Smile, Lady, smile !—for who would win 

A loveless throne through guilt and sin? 

Or who would reign o’er vale and bill, 

1f woman's heart were rebel still 7” 

One jerk, and there a lady lay, 
A lady wondrous fair ; 

But the rose of her lip had faded away, 

And her cheek was as white and as cold as clay 
And torn was her raven bair. 
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“ Ab ha!” said the Fisher, in merry guise, 
“ Her gallant was hooked before ;’’ 

And the Abbot heaved some piteous sighs, 

For oft he had blessed those deep blue eyes, 
The eyes of Mistress Shore ! 

There was turning of keys, and creaking of 
locks, 

As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

Many the cunning sportsman tried, 

Many he flung with a frown aside ; 

A minstrel’s harp, and a miser's chest, 

A hermit’s cowl, and a baron’s crest, 

Jewels of lustre, robes of price, 

‘Tomes of heresy, loaded dice, 

And golden cups of the brightest wine 

‘That ever was pressed from the Burgundy vine. 

There was a perfume of sulphur and nitre, 

As he came at last to a bishop’s mitre ! 


* From top to toe the Abbot shook, 
As the fisherman armed his golden hook, 
And awfully were his features wrought 
By some dark dream or wakened thought. 
Look how the fearful felon gazes 
On the scaffold his country’s vengeance rajses, 
When the lips are cracked and the jaws are dry 
With the thirst which only in death shall die : 
Mark the mariner’s frenzied frown 
As the swaling wherry settles down, 
When peril bas numbed the sense and will, 
Though the hand and foot may struggle still : 
Wilder far was the Abbot's glance, 
Deeper far was the Abbot's trance: 
Fixed as a monument, still as air, 
He bent no knee and he breathed no prayer; - 
But he signed—he knew not why or how,— 
The sign of the Cross on his clammy brow. 
There was turning of keys, and creaking of 
locks, 
As he stalked away with his iron box. 
“Oho! Oho! 
The cock doth crow; 
It is time for the Fisher to rise and go. 
Fair luck to the Abbot, fair luck to the shrine 
He hath gnawed in twain my choicest line ; 
Let him swim to the north, let him swim to 
the south, 
The Abbot will carry my hook in his mouth |” 


‘The Abbot had preached for many years 
With as clear articulation 
As ever was heard in the House of Peers 
Against Emancipation ; 
His words had made battalions quake, 
Had roused the zeal of martyrs, 
Had kept the Court an hour awake, 
And the King himself three quarters : 
But ever from that hour, ‘tis said, 
He stammered and he stuttered, 
As if an axe went through his head 
With every word he uttered. 
He stuttered o’er blessing, he stuttered o’er ban, 
He stuttered, drunk or dry; 
And none but he and the Fisherman 
Could tell the reason why !’ 


As a relief to the deeper colours 
of ‘The Red Fisherman’ let the 
reader look at the following bit of 
well-nigh the wisest flimsy, the most 
gossamer satire extant. 


*A LETTER OF ADVICE. 


* You tell me you’re promised a lover, 
My own Araminta, next week; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
The bue of his coat and his cheek ? 
Alas! if he look like another, 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
Be deaf to your father and mother, 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 


* Miss Lane, at her Temple of Fashion, 

‘Taught us both bow to sing and to speak, 

And we loved one another with passion 
Before we had been there a week : 

You gave me a ring for a token; 
I wear it wherever I go; 

I gave you a chain,—is it broken? 
My own Aramiuta, say “ No!” 


*O think of our favourite cottage, 
And think of our dear Lalla Rookh ! 
How we shared with the milkmaids their 
Pottage, 
And drank of the stream from the brook ; 
How fondly our loving lips faltered 
“ What farther can grandeur bestow ?” 
My beart is the same ;—is yours altered ? 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 


* Remember the thrilling romances 
We read on the bank in the glen; 
Remember the suitors our fancies 
Would picture for both of us then. 
They wore the red cross on their shoulder, 
They had vanquished and pardoned their 
foe— 
Sweet friend, are you wiser or colder ? 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 


* You know, when Lord Rigmarole’s carriage 

Drove off with your cousin Justine, 

You wept, dearest girl, at the marriage, 
And whispered “ How base she has been !' 

You said you were sure it would kill you 
If ever your husband looked so; 

And you will not apostatize—will you ? 
My own Araminta, say “ No!’ 


* When I beard I was going abroad, love, 
1 thought I was going to die; 
We walked arm in arm to the road, love, 
We looked arm in arm to the sky; 
And I said, “ When a foreign postilion 
Has burried me off to the Po, 
Forget not Medora Trevilian : 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 


* We parted! but sympathy's fetters 

Reach far over valley and bill; 

1 muse o’er your exquisite letters, 
And feel that your heart is mine still ; 

And he who would share it with me, love,— 
The richest of treasures below,— 

If he’s not what Orlando should be, love, 
My own Aramiata, say “No!” 


If he wears a top-boot in his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 
If he ever drinks port after dinner, 
* If his brow or his breeding is low, 
Tf he calls himself “ Thompson ’’ or “ Skinner,” 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 
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‘If he studies the news in the papers 
While you are preparing the tea, 
If he talks of the damps or the vapours 
While moonlight lies soft on the sea, 
If he’s sleepy while y a are capricious, 
If he has not a musica! “Oh!” 
If he does not call Werther delicious,— 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 
* If he ever sets foot in the City 
Among the stockbrokers and Jews, 
If he has not a heart full of pity, 
If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes, 
If his lips are not redder than roses, 
If his hands are not whiter than snow, 
If he has not the model of noses,— 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 
* If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 
If he does not look grand on his knees, 
If he’s blind to a landscape of beauty, 
Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and trees, 
If he dotes not on desolate towers, 
If he likes not to hear the blast blow, 
If he knows not the language of flowers,— 
My own Araminta, say “ No |" 
* He must walk—like a god of old story 
Come down from the home of his rest ; 
He must smile—like the sun in his glory 
On the buds he loves ever the best ; 
And, oh! from its ivory portal 
Like music his soft speech must flow | — 
If he speak, smile, or walk like a mortal, 
My own Araminta, say “ No !” 
* Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t hear what they say of his birth, 
Don’t look at his seat in the county, 
Don’t calculate what he is worth ; 
But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe; 
If he’s only an excellent person,— 
My own Araminta, say “ No!”’ 

It is the gaiety with the under- 
tone of sadness, the quiet humour 
and the moving tenderness—it is 
the sparkling melancholy that is 
the distinguishing mark of Praed. 
The same words might possibly be 
written of Hood with equal truth ; 
and yet without praising or blaming 
either at the expense of the other, 
how mistaken a notion would any 
person have who made the acquaint- 
ance of these two through mere ver- 
bal description! For subtle terms of 
difference, however, our time and 

are becoming too precious for 
us to setabout a search. How soon 
the keenest human joy becomes re- 
trospective! We know that Praed 
was wonderfully precocious in in- 
sight into character ; his was there- 
fore just the nature to be expected to 
exhaust very soon the romance of hu- 
honour to him that we 
have no bluntness of feeling gene- 
rated by his crowded experience! 


manity. 
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tremble amidst the dawn and the 
bloom; for from afar he discerns 
the advance of the destroyer, where 
others would first, if not exclu- 
sively, anticipate maturity. He has 
a mournfulness which detects the 
withered eikon in the blooming 
flower, and in all beauty, incipient 
decay. But tenderness beautifully 
mingles with the fountain of his 
grief, as witness the fun and pathos 
of ‘My Little Cousins.’ We have 
here the Psalm-tune played quick 
of Punch’s ‘ Serious Organ-Grinder.’ 
* Laugh on, fair Cousina, for to you 
All life is joyous yet; 
Your hearts have all things to pursue, 
And nothing to regret ; 
And every flower to you is fair, 
And every month is May : 
You’ve not been introduced to Care,— 
Laugh on, laugh on to-day ! 
* Old Time will fling his clouds ere long 
Upon those sunny eyes ; 
The voice whose every word is song 
Will set itself to sighs ; 
Your quiet slumbers,—hopes and fears 
Will chase their rest away : 
To-morrow you'll be shedding tears,— 
Laugh on, laugh on to-day ! 
‘Oh yes, if any truth is found 
In the dull schoolman’s theme, 
If friendship is an empty sound, 
* And love an idle dream, 
If mirth, youth’s playmate, feels fatigue. 
Too soon on life’s long way, 
At least he’ll run with you a league ;— 
Laugh on, laugh on to-day! 
‘ Perhaps your eyes may grow more bright 
As childhood’s hues depart ; 
You may be lovelier to the sight 
And dearer to the heart ; 
You may be sinless still, and see 
This earth still green and gay; 
But what you are you will not be : 
Laugh on, laugh on to-day ? 
‘O’er me have many winters crept 
With less of grief than joy ; 
But I have learned, and toiled, and wept ; 
I am no more a boy! 
I’ve nevér had the gout, "tis true; 
My hair is hardly grey ; 
But now I cannot laugh like you: 
Laugh on, laugh on to-day ! 
‘I used to have as glad a face, 
As shadowless a brow; 
I once could run as blithe a race 
As you are running now; 
But never mind how I behave! 
Don’t interrupt your play ; 
And though I look so very grave, 
Laugh on, laugh on to-day | 
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But dearer family ties were await- 
ing him than those of mere cousin- 
hood, and more intimate and serious 
anxieties and res onsibilities. In 
1835, while yet high in hope of 
odes meee and health, te was 

happily y united to Helen, dau 47 

rge Bogle, Esq., a | 

wh ose virtues and Aa 
ments’ we follow the suit of Cole- 
ridge in making only ‘a respect- 
ful allusion. Suffice it to say, 
that during the four years of their 
companionship, she devoted to her 
husband, whose high qualities, in- 
tellectual and moral, she was every 
way qualified to appreciate, all the 
resources of the most assiduous af- 
fection; and that during the four- 
and-twenty years of her widowhood, 
she never ceased to mourn his loss. 
Her own decease occurred early in 
the autumn of the past year’ (1863). 

Marriage, as frequently happens, 
brought other responsibilities. Hear 
how the paternal tenderness wells 
out, and this time without qualifica- 
tion, as he is supposed to be press- 
ing his child to his bosom :— ‘ 


‘LATIN HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 


‘ Virgin Mother, thou hast known 
Joy and sorrow like my own ; 
In thy arms the bright Babe lay, 
As my own in mine to-day; 

So he wept and so he smiled; 
Ave Mary! guard my child! 


‘ From the pains and perils spread 
Round about our path and bed, 
Fierce desires, ambitious schemes, 
Moody doubts, fantastic dreams, 

Pleasures idle, passions wild, 
Ave Mary! guard my child! 


* Make him whatsoe’er may be 
Dearest to the saints and thee ; 
Tell him, from the throne above, 
What to loathe and what to love; 

To be true and just and mild, 
Ave Mary! teach my child! 


* By the wondrous mercy won 
For the world by thy blest Son, 
By the rest his labours wrought, 
By the bliss his tortures bought, 

By the Heaven he reconciled, 
Ave Mary! bless my child! 


If about his after fate 
Sin and sorrow darkly wait, 
Take him rather to thine arms 
From the world and the world’s harms ; 
Thus hed, thus undefiled 
Ave Mary! take my child!’ 
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A fatal disease, at first unsus- 
wy had been advancing upon 
since the exciting election of 
Yarmouth in 1834. But he fought 
on against it even after the existence 
of it could no longer be blinked or 
denied. 

In the middle of June, acting 
under medical command, he paired 
off with Lord Arundel for the re- 
mainder of the session; and on the 
17th he was removed to Sudbury 
Grove, @ villa in the neighbourhood 
of Harrow. ‘ But it was too late to 
hope even for a partial restoration. 
He grew rapidly worse, and his re- 
turn to London was not accom- 
plished without difficulty. He en- 
tered into his rest,’ continues Mr. 
Coleridge, who ministered to him 
in his last moments, ‘on the 15th of 
July, 1839, at his own house in 
Chester Square, and was interred, on 
the 23rd of the same month, in the 
cemetery at Kensal Green. He left 
two daughters, under whose autho- 
rity the present collection of their 
father’s poems is given to the 
public.’ 

If Mr. Coleridge thought it grace- 
ful to say as little as possible of the 
late Mrs. Praed, he cannot help it, 
and he cannot complain, if our 
readers draw their own complimen- 
tary and admiring inferences from 
the lovely little poem, all heart and 
unselfishness, written at Sudbury, 
July 7th, 1839, only a week before 
her husband’s death, and addressed 
by him 

‘TO HELEN. 
* Dearest, I did not dream, four years ago, 
When through your veil I saw your bright 
tear shine, 
Caught your clear whisper, exquisitely low, 
And felt your soft hand tremble into mine, 
That in so brief—so very brief a space, 
He, who in love both clouds and cheers our 
life, 
Would lay on you, so fall of light, joy, grace, 
The darker, sadder duties of the wife,— 
Doubts, fears, and frequent toil, and constant 
care 
For this poor frame, by sickness sore bested ; 
The daily tendance on the fractious chair, 
The nightly vigil by the feverish bed. 
* Yet not unwelcomed doth this morn arise, 
Though with more gladsome beams it might 
have shone : 
Strength of these weak hands, light of these 


dim eyes, 
In sickness, as in health,— bless you, My 
Own |’ 
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We have paid our tribute of tears ; 
but the commonplace occupations 
of life beckon us from the death-bed 
and the tomb. Let us go back to 
the ordinary world from the follow- 
ing genial Portrait, the first in a 

lery of ‘ Every Day Characters.’ 
We shall again, it is true, end at the 
grave ; but this time the pilgrimage 
thither will be more supportable, 
and the return more easy. Follow- 
ing, in his own way, in the footste 
of Chaucer, Dryden, and Goldsmith, 
Praed gives us his version of the 
‘Good Parson,’ in the poem of 


*THE VICAR. 
‘Some years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 
And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way, between 
St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
_ Was always shown across the green, 
And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 


* Back flew the bolt of lissom lath ; 
Fair Margaret, in her tidy kirtle, 
Led the lorn traveller up the path,' 
Through clean-clipt rows of box and myrile ; 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlour steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails, and seemed to say— 
“Our master knows you—you're expected.” 


* Uprose the Reverend Dr. Brown, 
Uprose the Doctor’s winsome marrow ; 
The lady laid her knitting down, 
Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow ; 
Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 
Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for bis steed, 
And welcome for himself, and dinner. 


‘If, when he reached his journey’s end, 

And warmed himself in Court or College, 
He had not gained an honest friend 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge,— 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor,— 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, nor the Vicar. 


* His talk was like a stream, which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses: 
It slipped from politics to puns, 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 
* Beginning with the laws which keep 
‘The planets iu their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels, or shoeing horses, 


* He was a shrewd and sound Divine, 

Of loud Dissent, the mortal terror; 
And when, by dint of page and line, 

He ‘stablished Truth, or startled Error, 
The Baptist found him far too deep ; 

The Deist sighed with saving sorrow ; 
And the lean Levite went to sleep, 

And dreamed of tasting pork to-morrow. 
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* His sermon never said or showed 

That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 

From Jerome, or from Athanasius : 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 

The hand and head that penned and planned 


them, 
For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them. 


* He wrote, too, in a quiet way, 
Small treatises, and smaller verses, 
And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble Lords—and nurses ; 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet, or a turban, 
And trifies for the Morning Post, 
And nothings for Sylvanus Urban. 


‘ He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking ; 
And when religious sects ran mad, 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning. 


* And he was kind, and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage : 
At his approach complaint grew mild ; 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome which they could not utter. 


* He always had a tale for me 
Of Julius Cesar, or of Venus; 
From him I learnt the rule of three, 
Cat’s cradle, leap-frog, and Qua genus : 
I used to singe his powdered wig, 
To steal the staff he put such trust in, 
And make the puppy dance a jig, 
When he began to quote Augustine. 


* Alack the change ! in vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood trified,— 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled : 
The church is larger than before ; 

You reach it by a carriage entry; 
It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted up for gentry. 


* Sit in the Vicar’s seat : you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone 1s clear, 
Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid ?—look down, 
And construe on the slab before you, 
“ Hic facet Golielmvs Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru.’””" 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS AND CHARADES. 
Bottle. 
Knighthood. 
Bowstring. 


Bellrope. 
Nightcap. 
Campbell. 


A. H, G. 
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THE GREEK AMBASSADOR. 


A Ball-room Scene at Cransmarina. 


SAY, — such fun!— 

the people have never seen 
your uniform, and there will not 
be the least difficulty in persuading 
them that you are-the diplomatic 
representative of the new Hellenic 
monarchy. Will a play the part 
for one night only? Say yes, and 
we shall have such a lark as never 
was seen.’ 

This speech was addressed to me 
in a ball-room in the distant colony 
of Transmarina, the particular lo- 
cality of which can be found in any 
‘Gazetteer.’ The glare of chande- 
liers lighted up faces a shade more 
tawny perhaps than are usually seen 
in the British isles; but there was 
no lack of beauty, and the soft 
crushing of crinolines, and the hum 
of conversation, partly drowned by 
the tuning up of fiddles and other 
instruments, formed, in my young 
ears, a delightful prelude to the 
coming fray. 


* Decide!’ said Screech, the gen- 
tleman who spoke above. 

I was admiring a very pretty 
giri, the daughter of the Deputy- 


Assistant - Quartermaster - General, 
and my friend Screech, a naval 
officer, was obliged to repeat his 
———s proposition. 

‘I shall be delighted, my dear 
fellow,’ said I, when I had heard 
him to the end; ‘ but I can’t speak 
a word of Greek. At school, like 
Bonaparte in Russia, as Brummel 
remarked—I was “stopped by the 
elements.”” 

‘No matter—talk French.’ 

*Can’t. ll do you & little broken 
English, if you like.’ 

* Just as good—come along. Al- 
low me, Sir Piper Timkins, to pre- 
sent to you his Excellency Count 
Polu-phiois-boi-o Thalasses, ambas- 
sador from his Majesty the King of 
the Greeks to-——’ 

The rest was inaudible; but Sir 
Piper bowing low, expressed the 
great pleasure he felt in making 
the acquaintance nes 80 distinguished 

a fanctionary, an to my great re- 
lief, did it in the vernacular. My 


reply was brief, and sufficiently dis- 
jointed to pass muster. 

‘He is a nasty upstart little 
brute, remarked Screech, sotto voce, 
‘and please the pigs, we'll lead him 
a regular dance. He is detested in 
the colony. You'll see how he’ll 
stick up to you; for though he tries 
to snub his inferiors, his deference 
to those above him is disgusting. 
Come, we'll march down the room ; 
the band is playing “ See the Con- 
— Hero,” which suits exactly ; 

Whymper and Topham are 
banter down before us, announcing, 
in a loud whisper, your exalted title 
and dignity.’ 

As we proceeded through the 
crowded but spacious salon, I could 
perceive that I excited a sensation 
in my new uniform (strictly accord- 
ing to the sealed patterns), but here 
quite unknown, for the —— had 
never been quartered in Transma- 
rina. The people stood up on either 
side at my approach, a lane was 
formed for me to pass through, and 
eyes, eye-glasses, and spectacles 
scrutinised my appearance in the 
most interesting manner. To say 
the truth, I looked the character 
very well, being (spare my blushes) 
decidedly handsome, as well as pos- 
sessing much dignity of deport- 
ment, though rather young to fill so 
high a post as that of ambassador 
plenipotentiary from his Majesty 
the King of the Greeks. 

When we had made a circuit of 
the room, I stood on the dais at the 
up end in a graceful attitude, 

said, in a tolerably loud tone, 
“Breeng zat girl up to me for to 


All eyes were at once turned 
towards the pretty daughter of the 
Deputy - Assistant - Quartermaster- 
General, for my little finger had in- 
dicated that choice. There was a 
rush of — puppies to escort 
the lady, and the charming little 
creature curtsied as she accepted me 
for ‘ The Lancers.’ 

Sir Piper, who was a short fat 
man, with a very pale but rather 
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pimply face, came up biting the end 
of his straw-coloured kid glove, and 
asked, in a nervous tone, if ‘I would 
do him the honour to be his vis-d- 
vis in a set?’ 

I bowed acquiescence, and Sir 
Piper went in search of a part- 
ner. 

Now it so happened that Sir Piper 
had not ingratiated himself with 
the young ladies of Transmarina— 
the consequence of which was that 
he failed to produce the article he 
wanted in the specified time, and, 
indeed, came up during the middle 
of the second figure, in a great state 
of excitement, for Screech had told 
him that ‘his Excellency’ was very 
angry indeed. He made a length- 
ened apology. I had provided my- 
self in his absence, and so accepted 
his explanation. He again asked 
for the honour of dancing in my 
set; and after a little hesitation, I 
agreed to allow him todo so. But 
Sir Piper a second time failed to 
ae a partner. I waited for 

m, and lost the dance purposely. 
He found me sitting on a sofa, 
frowning angrily. He made an ab- 


ject apology. After listening in 


silence for some time, I told him he 
had behaved most improperly, and 
that only for his assertion that he 
could get no young lady to dance 
with him, I should have treated the 
matter as a direct and premeditated 
insult to his Majesty the King of 
the Greeks. 

Would any one believe his next 
step? It was no other than to 
sidle himself on to the sofa beside 
me, and, after a short preface, to ask 
for a place in the Legation! 

‘Pray, sare, can you talkee 
Greek?” 

* No, your Excellency ; but I could 

learn.” 


* You speak—a—Frainch ?” 

* No, your Excellency, I cannot.’ 

* What foreign lankwidge do you 
know ? 

* None, your Excellency.’ 

* Then, sare,’ said I,very severely, 
‘what ze deyvil do you mean by 
omg, for to be attach to ze Em- 


Sir Piper looked up 
very timidly, through ‘hi specta- 
cles, but had not a word tosay. I 
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frowned horribly, rose from the 
sofa, walked over to Screech, who 
was standing not far off, and who, 
by the way, had suggested my 
course of proceeding, and began 
talking mysteriously to him. We 
looked at the disconcerted Sir_Piper 
from time to time. I walked to the 
dais, ordered another pretty young 
lady out, and danced a ro ce, 
while Sir Piper’s heart was chilled 
to the core by some remarks which 
fell from Screech. 

‘You have grossly insulted his 
Excellency,’ was the first observa- 
tion my friend made. ‘You have 
disappointed him in a dance, done 
him out of another, and you have 
had the astounding effrontery to 
petition for a post in the Legation, 
when you cannot speak a word of 
any foreign language. Sir Piper! 
Sir Piper! you have behaved most 
improperly :—you have not only in- 
sulted his Excellency Count Po- 
luphloisboio ‘Thalasses, but the 
whole Grecian nation! And what 
will be the consequence, considering 
the fiery nature of the Hellenic 
race, and that of his Excellency the 
Ambassador in particular, it is im- 
possible to foresee; but that they 
must have a serious bearing against 
ent | you may rest perfectly 


Cold piration broke from Sir 
Piper's news he sought the refresh- 
ment-room to partake of some sti- 
mulant, and to consider the possi- 
bility of making a sudden and secret 
retreat from the ball-room by a 
circuitous route. 

Screech, suspecting his design, 
told him that his Excellency 
‘wished to see him at the conclu- 
sion of the dance.’ Sir Pi nearly 
fainted. He bolted into t the cloak 
room at once, and in his saiation 
lost the ticket which gave him a 
right to claim an Inverness cape. 
Tn an attempt to find the pamanh 
his eyes chanced to turn to a solitary 
chair near the door. Horror of 
horrors! there sat his Excellency 
the Greek Ambassador, with a de- 
termined air watching him like 
a lynx. Sir Piper produced his 

t-handkerchief—approached— 
lew his nose violently, and was on 
the point of rushing past me to the 
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door—when I called out ina loud 
tone—‘ Stor!’ 

He looked round and saw the 
muzzle of a blunderbuss peeping 
out from under my overcoat. I had 
taken my coat and cap into the 
dancing-room, and had hid them 
behind a curtain, so as to avoid the 
delay and confusion which some- 
times take place in a cloak-room, 
and was therefore ready for depar- 
ture before my friend Sir Piper. 

Sir Piper came back, and sank 
down beside me with a fascinated 
expression in his eyes. 

‘Sir, said I, ‘you have insult 
me and ze wholl nazion of ze 
Greeks !’ 

‘I really did not mean it, your 
Excellency. I implore your Excel- 
lency’s pardon. I did not intend— 
I never thought—I—I—I-—’ 

‘"Tis too late, sare; you have 
wound my pride. We most shoot 
each ze oder, ezer ze two or ze 
von !’ 

Sir Piper stared at me in a hope- 
less state of terror, and presently 
skip’ out of a neighbouring 


win ow, which happened to be 


open, with greater agility than I 
should have expected from a person 
of his age and ap; ce. 

People have since told me that 
no one but a very young and very 
reckless fellow would have behaved 
as I did on that memorable night. 
I believe theyare right. J skipped 
out of the window after Sir Piper. 
He was caught in his own trap. 
There was no outlet from the sort 


, or of filling him with 
t number of slugs tomake 


was not loaded, but for- 
tune favoured me: Sir Piper was to 
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shoot last! He went down on his 
knees and clasped his hands. He 
presented the most absurd appear- 
ance. He was half under the sha- 
dow of a sort of meat-safe of consi- 
derable height, which had a pointed 
conical roof. The moon shone on 
his agonized face and flashed on his 
spectacles. Suddenly an idea came 
into my head. ‘Sir Piper,’ said I, 
lowering the muzzle of the blunder- 
buss, ‘ I’ll gif-a-you one shance. If 
you will beg-a-my pardon on ze 
top of zat howze of meat, I sall for- 
gif-a-you.’ 

The thing appeared impracticable 
even for me, but Sir Piper scrambled 
up in no time, sat on the apex at 
the top, and in the most piteous 
way implored forgiveness for in- 
sulting his Excellency the Ambas- 
sador of the King of the Greeks. 

‘ For goodness’ sake do come down, 
my dear fellow,’ said I, dropping my 
weapon, ‘or you will kill me with 
laughter.’ 

It was a second or two before Sir 
Piper could comprehend. He at 
length scrambled from his perch 
and dropped on to the paved sur- 
face of the yard. I thought I per- 
ceived symptoms of rising ill-tem- 

on Neal som of Sir Piper, when 
explai to him who I really 
was; upon which I said : 

‘Sir Piper, this story will tell 
against you more than against me; 
but if you mention what has 
occurred, upon my word and honour 
I really will shoot you.’ 

Screech was much amused; and 
when the story eked out, all Trans- 
marina was in extasies. Count Po- 
luphloisboio Thalasses made his es- 
cape from the colony next morning ; 
but he has since gained the friend- 
ship of Sir Piper Timkins, who, 
though conscious of the mysterious 
influence which Mr. Trevyllian has 
over him, laughs as much as any 
one at the story of the ‘Greek 
AMBASSADOR.” Z. 


P.S.—I have since married the 
daughter of the Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General of Trans- 
marina, and having taken serious 
practical views of life, have left off 
practical joking. 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND, 


CHAPTER X. 
JOSIAH CHILD OF LONDON. 


ostaH Cui~p, the Baring of the 

seventeenth century, was born 
on the 7th of May, 1630. Three 
or four hundred years before that 
date his ancestors were men of 
mark in ee history. Several 
L’Enfants and Le Childs, the names 
being identical in those days, were 
concerned in Henry II.’s conquest 
of Ireland and its subsequent go- 
vernment, and others were settled at 
Pool-Court, Shrewley, and Pencook, 
all in Worcestershire, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
A Richard le Child was living at 
Northwick, in the same shire, in 
1320, @ William le Child in 1350, 
and a Thomas le Child in 1353. 
Another Thomas le Child, probably 
a son, was escheator for the county 
of Worcester in 1428. From him 
descended William Child, of North- 
wick, whose grandson and great- 


grandson, both named William, 
were high sheriffs for the county, 
under Queen Elizabeth, the one in 
1586, the other in 1599. The manor 


of Northwick remained with the 
family until the reign of Charles IT. ; 
but before that time a younger and 
more important branch had left 
Worcestershire for districts nearer 
London. Richard Child, a great- 
great-grandson of the second Eliza- 
bethan sheriff, was sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire in 1640, the year of the 
Long Parliament’s assembling. Born 
somewhere near the beginning of 
the century, he had by that time 
acquired considerable wealth as a 
London merchant, and become the 
owner of valuable property in Bed- 
fordshire. Finding most of his 
business in connection with the 
lately opened and now highly pros- 
perous trade to the East and 
Indies, he paved the way for the 
yet greater success of his son Jo- 
siah. 


The foreign trade of England was 
not materially damaged by the poli- 
tical troubles of England under 
Charles I. and during Common- 


wealth times. In some it 
was benefited by those troubles, as 
thereby the energy that ought to 
have found expression in domestic 
commerce and manufacture was 
forced into other channels. ‘ When 
I survey,’ writes Lewis Roberts, an 
intelligent but wordy Welshman, in 
his ‘ Merchants’ Map of Commerce,’ 
published in 1638, ‘ every king- 
dom and great city of the world, 
and every petty port and creek of 
the same, and find in each of these 
some English prying after the trade 
and commerce thereof, I am easily 
brought to imagine either that this 
great traffic of England is at its full 
perfection, or that it aims higher 
than can hitherto by any weak sight 
be either seen ordiscerned. I nrust 
confess England breeds in its own 
} rae the principal supporters of 
resent splendour, and nourisheth 

its own milk the commodities 

that give both lustre and life to the 
continuance of this trade, which I 
pray may neither ever decay nor 
yet have the least diminution. But,’ 
he adds, in a spirit of timidity that 
is amusing when we compare the 
commerce of to-day with that of 
two hundred years ago, ‘ England 
being naturally seated in another 
corner of the world, and herein 
bending under the weight of so 
ponderous 2 burden, cannot possibly 
always and for ever find a vent for 
all those commodities that are seen 
to be daily imported and brought 
within the compass of so narrow a 
circuit, unless there can be, by the 
policy and government of a state, 
a mean found out to make this island 
the common emporium and staple 
of all Europe.’ The emporium of 
a tag deal more than all Europe 
this island has Sean, in conse- 
quence of the enterprise that so 
astonished Master Robe * Will 
you,’ he grandly exclaims in another 
lace, ‘ view Muscovia, survey Swe- 
en, look upon k, peruse 
the East Country, and those other 
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colder regions? there you shall find 
the English to have been: the inha- 
bitants, from the prince to the 
peasant, wear English woollen livery, 
feed in English pewter, sauce with 
English"Indian spices, and send to 
their enemies sad English leaden 
messengers of death. Will you 
behold the Netherlands, whose eyes 
and hearts envy England’s traffic ? 
yet they must perforce confess that, 
for all their great boasts, they are 
indebted to London for most of 
their Syrian commodities, besides 
what other wares else they have of 
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English growth. Will you see 
France, and travel it from Marselia 
to Calais? Though they stand least 
in need of us, yet they cannot last 
long without our commodities. And 
for Spain, if. you pry therein from 
the prince’s palace to the poor man’s 
cottage he will vow to God there is 
no clothing comparable to the Eng- 
lish baize, nor pheasant excelling 
a seasonable English red-herring !’ 
The East India Company, in Ro- 
berts’s opinion, was the most im- 
portant machinery of English trade 
at that time. To Persia, India, and 
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Arabia it sent numbers of ships 
every year, loaded with European 
goods, to bring back ‘ pepper, cloves, 
maces, nutmegs, cottons, rice, cali- 
coes of sundry sorts, bezoar stones, 
aloes, borax, calamus, cassia, mira- 
bolons, myrrh, opium, rhubarb, 
cinnamon, sanders, spikenard, musk, 
civet, tamarinds, precious stones of 
all sorts, as diamonds, pearls, car- 
buncles, emeralds, jacinths, sap- 
phires, spinals, turquoises, topazes, 
indigo, and silk raw and wrought 
into sundry fabrics, benzoin, cam- 
phor, sandal-wood, and infinite other 
VOL, VII.—NO. XXXIX. 


commodities. In this lucrative 
trade—so lucrative that, as Burton 
remarks in his ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ ‘a merchant, though his 
hazard be great, yet, if one ship re- 
turn out of four, he likely makes a 
saving voyage, —the East India 
Company had not the exclusive mo- 
nopoly promised in its successive 
charters. Great obstructions came 
to it from the jealousy of the similar 
companies established in Holland 
and Portugal, and frequent patents 
of trade were granted to private 
Englishmen, as in the case of Sir 
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William Courtier, who in 1635 was 
authorized to trade during the next 
five years with Goa, Malabar, China, 
and Japan. Yet the Company fared 
well. In 1614, Sir Thomas Roe 
had been sent on a special embas- 
sage to cement the advantages that 
Sir Henry Middleton, as we saw in a 
former chapter, had bought with his 
life, and therefrom many im»ortant 
benefits had sprung. A ca-_ital of 
429,000/, having been raised in 1612, 
a fresh subscription of 1,600,000/. 
was begun in 1617, and in 1632 a 
further addition of 420,700/., called 
the third joint-stock, was made to 
the existing capital. In 1657 an- 
other change took place. The pri- 
vate association, starting with Sir 
William Courtier’s enterprise, and 
afterwards known as the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, had grown 
so important that the larger Com- 
pany was glad to effect a coalition. 
‘This was done, a fresh subscription 
to the amount of 786,000/7. was made, 
and a revised charter was obtained 
from Lord Protector Cromwell by 
the beginning of 1658. 

Next in importance to the East 
India Company, at this time, was 
the Turkey or Levant Company, 
greatly benefited by the wisdom 
and energy of Thomas Mun, the 
author of a clever ‘ Discourse of 
Trade from England to East India,’ 
of whose private life nearly all we 
know is contained in his son’s tes- 
timony, that ‘ he was in his time 
famous amongst merchants, and 
well known to most men of business 
for his general experience of affairs 
and notable insight into trade; 
neither was he less observed for his 
integrity to his prince and zeal to 
the Commonwealth. Mun speaks 
of the Levant trade as among the 
most extensive and remunerative 
open to London merchants in 1621. 
And of the Turkey Company in 
1638 Lewis Roberts writes: ‘ Not 
yearly but monthly, nay, almost 
weekly, their ships are observed to, 
go to and fro, exporting hence the 
cloths of Suffolk, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Coventry, dyed and 
dressed, kerseys of Hampshire and 
Yorkshire, lead, tin, and a great 
quantity of Indian spices, indigo, 
and calicoes; and in return thereof 
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they import from Turkey the raw 
silks of Persia, Damascus, and Tri- 
poli, cottons, and cotton-yarn of 
Cyprus and Smyrna, and sometimes 
the gems of India, the drugs of 
Egypt and Arabia, the muscatels of 
Candia, and the currants and oils of 
Zante, Cephalonia, and Morea.’ 
Then there were other compa- 
nies, in addition to the crowd of 
independent merchants, zealously 
promoting the interests of London 
commerce. The Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers, trading chiefly 
with Hamburg, Rotterdam, and the 
other great cities of the Netherlands, 
made monthly shipments of cloth 
and other English commodities, and 
brought back an equivalent in mis- 
cellaneous articles from lawn and 
tapestry to soap and crockery. The 
Eastland and Muscovy Companies 
also had cloth for their staple ex- 
port, making their return cargoes of 
‘ashes, cardboard, copper, deals, 
firs, rich furs, masts, pipe-staves, 
rye, timber, wainscot, wheat, fus- 
tians, iron, latten, linen, quicksilver, 
flax, hemp, steel, caviare, cordage, 
hides, honey, tar, sturgeon’s roe, 
tallow, pitch, wax, rosin, and sundry 
others.’ ‘The merchants of Eng- 
land trading into Italy,’ says Ro- 
berts in continuation of his sum- 
mary, ‘are not observed to have any 
joint-stock or company ;’ but private 
enterprise fared quite as well as any 
combined effort could have done 
in supplying the Italian market 
with all sorts of goods, and obtain- 
ing thence a large supply of velvets, 
satins, damasks, and the like; so 
that ‘here likewise all other foreign 
nations willingly give place to the 
English, as the prime and principal 
merchants that either abide amongst 
them or negotiate with them.’ Be- 
sides all this there was a respectable 
trade with the north and west coasts 
of Africa. But ofthis, Roberts gives 
us no precise account. . ‘ Neither,’ 
he says in conclusion, ‘ need I no- 
minate the home-land commerce of 
this kingdom to Scotland and Ire- 
land; neither go about to particu- 
larize the large traffic of this island 
to their late plantations of New- 
foundland, Bermudas, Virginia, Bar- 
badoes, and New England, and to 
other places which rightly challenge 
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an interest in the present trade and 
traflic of this island.’ 

Yet that was a branch of trade 
and traffic well worth particularizing. 
Already a great impetus to com- 
merce had come from the settling 
of various colonies in North America 
and {the West Indies since the be- 
ginning of the century. Wheat 
and timber, saltpetre and potash, 
were largely imported from Vir- 
ginia, besides another staple which 
called forth an edict from Charles I. 
requiring ‘some better fruit than 
tobacco and smoke to be returned 
from thence, so as to avoid ‘ the 
speedy ruin likely to befall the 
colonies and the danger to the 
bodies and manners of the English 
people, through the excessive growth 
of tobacco.’ New England was only 
beginning to make return for the 
capital expended in its colonization ; 
but Bermuda was a thriving settle- 
ment, and Barbadoes was spoken of, 
in 1659, as already ‘ having given 
to many men of low degree exceed- 
ing vast fortunes, equal to noble- 
men.’ 
sail of ships,’ says the same autho- 
rity, writing in 1659, ‘ there yearly 
find employment, by carrying goods 
and passengers thither, and bringing 
thence other commodities, whereby 
seamen are bred and custom in- 
creased, our commodities vended, 
and many thousands employed 
therein.’ 

It is in connection with these new 
fields of commerce that we first find 
Josiah Child actively engaged. Be- 
sides his ventures in East Indian 
trade, of which at this time we have 
very scanty details, the old Admi- 
ralty papers in the Record Office 
show that he was an extensive con- 
tractor for the supply of American 
timber to be used in shipbuilding. 
Among several tenders sent in, at 
the beginning of 1665, when he was 
five-and-thirty years of age, for 
masts, bowsprits, and yards, those 
furnished by him and one John 
Shorter, his partner, were accepted 
in August of this year. We find 
him writing to the Navy Commis- 
sioners about a cargo of masts that 
he had procured from New England. 
Most had been accepted, but there 
was hesitation about five of the 
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largest. Child urged the acceptance 
of the whole parcel, as he had or- 
dered them solely for the King’s 
service, and such large masts were 
hard to get and harder to sell 
among private dealers. He gained 
his point, and obtained payment at 
the rate of 25/. for the masts 20 
inches in diameter, and 33/. for 
those of 25 inches. A fortnight 
later he wrote to the Admiralty 
clerk, saying he was to have the 
highest price recorded in the Admi- 
ralty-books, that being the dearest 
time for masts that ever was. On 
the 4th of October in the same year 
we see him requesting a convoy 
through the Channel for a ship he 
is sending to New England for a 
further supply of timber, as thus 
much time would be saved, besides 
the charge of seven or eight shil- 
lings a day for demurrage; and on 
November 17th, he complains of the 
hazard and delay he has been put 
to for want of the convoy as far as 
Plymouth, and begs that suitable 
protection may be giver to the 
vessel for the rest of the voyage, 
until it is at sea. These are among 
the earliest instances that we meet 
with of his employment as govern- 
ment contractor. Every later year 
has its own records of similar trans- 
actions. 

But he was not simply an East 
and West India merchant. One 
curious document in the State 
Paper Office, is a message dated 
April the 30th, 1666, from Charles 
Il. to the Company of London 
Brewers, recommending that Josiah 
Child, merchant of London, who 
has done faithful service in supply- 
ing the navy with beer, and has 
bought a brewhouse in Southwark 
to brew for the king’s household, 
and for the navy, be admitted a free 
brother of the Company on pay- 
ment of the same subscription as 
had been paid by the late Timothy 
Alsop, the king’s brewer. Unfor- 
tunately we hear nothing more of 
the success of this speculation. 

In one way and another, however, 
the merchant, still a young man, 
was amassing wealth. About this 
time, and, probably, as a conse- 
quence of his frequent visits to 
Portsmouth, in connection with the 
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naval dockyard, he married Anne, 
the daughter of Edmund Boat, a 
gentleman of that town, and he 
was able to provide her with a com- 
fortable home, by buying Wanstead 
House, the time-honoured mansion 
at which, nearly eighty years before, 
the famous Earl of Leicester had 
entertained Queen Elizabeth, with 
the help of a masque written for the 
occasion by his more famous ne- 
phew, Philip Sidney ; and which, at 
a later period, had been given to 
‘ Steenie’ Buckingham by Charles I. 

Wanstead House was rebuilt by 


Josiah’s son, Richard, the first Earl , 


Tylney, in 1718; but the old- 
fashioned mansion served for the 
merchant. He was there during 
the autumn months of 1665, the 
year of the Great Plague, and he 
used his forced leisure in the pre- 
paration of a little book entitled 
‘ Brief Observations concerning 
Trade, and the Interest of Money,’ 
the producer of an angry paper-war 
that lasted more than thirty years, 
and almost the parent of our mo- 
dern science of political economy. 
‘The prodigious increase of the 
Netherlanders,’ it begins, ‘ in their 
domestic and foreign trade, riches, 
and multitude of shipping, is the 
envy of the present, and may be 
the wonder of all future generations ; 
and yet the means whereby they 
have thus advanced themselves are 
sufficiently obvious, and in a great 
measure imitable by most other 
nations, but more easily by us of 
this kingdom of England.’ There- 
fore, the merchant sets himself to 
show, with a mixture of wisdom and 
error, what seem to him the points 
in the Dutch policy best worth 
copying. ‘ These, he says, ‘ are 
fifteen in number. First, they have 
in their greatest councils of state, 
and war, trading merchants that 
have lived abroad in most parts of 
the world, who have not only the 
theoretical knowledge, but the prac- 
tical experience of trade, by whom 
laws and orders are contrived, and 
plans projected, to the great advan- 
tage of their trade. Secondly, their 
law of gavelkind, whereby all their 
children possess an equal share of 
their fathers’ estates after their de- 
cease, and so are not left to wrestle 
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with the world in their youth, with 
inconsiderable assistance of fortune, 
as most of our youngest sons of gen- 
tlemen in England are who are 
bound apprentices to merchants. 
Thirdly, their exact making of all 
their native commodities, and pack- 
ing of their herrings, cod-fish, and 
all other commodities which they 
send abroad in great quantities ; the 
consequence whereof is, that the 
repute of their said commodities 
abroad continues always good, and 
the buyers will accept them by the 
marks without opening; whereas 
the fish which our English make in 
Newfoundland, New England, and 
herrings at Yarmouth, and our pil- 
chards from the west country, often 
= false and deceitfully made. 

ourthly, their giving great encou- 
ragement and immunities to the in- 
ventors of new manufactures, and 
the discoverers of any new mysteries 
in trade, and to those that shall 
bring the commodities of other 
nations first in use and practice 
amongst them, to which the author 
never goes without his due reward 
allowed him at the public charge. 
Sixthly,’ (we quote only the most in- 
teresting passages of the tract,) 
‘their parsimonious and thrifty liv- 
ing, which is so extraordinary, 
that a merchant of 10,000/. estate 
with them will spend scarceso much 

r annum as one of 1,500/. estate 
in London. Seventhly, the educa- 
tion of their children, as well daugh- 
ters as sons; all which, although of 
never so great quality or estate, 
they always take care to bring up 
to write perfect good hands, and to 
have the full knowledge and use of 
arithmetic and merchants’ accounts ; 
the well understanding and practice 
of which doth strangely infuse into 
most that are the owners of that 
quality, of either sex, not only an 
ability for commerce of all kinds, 
but a strong aptitude, love, and 
delight in it. And, in regard the 
women are as knowing therein as 
the men, it doth encourage their 
husbands to hold on in their trades 
to their dying days, knowing the 
capacity of their wives to get in 
their estates, and carry on their 
trades after their deaths; whereas, 
if a merchant in England arrive at 
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any considerable estate, he common- 
ly withdraws his estate from trade 
before he comes near the confines of 
old age, reckoning that if God 
should call him out of the world, 
while the main of his estate is en- 
gaged abroad in trade, he must lose 
one-third of it, through the inex- 
perience and unaptness of his wife 
to such affairs, and so it usually 
falls out. Tenthly, their use of 
banks, which are of so immense ad- 
vantage to them, that some, not 
without good grounds, have esti- 
mated the profit of them to the public 
to amount to at least 1,000,000. 
sterling per annum. Eleventhly, 
their toleration of different opinions 
in matters of religion; by reason 
whereof, many industrious people 
of other countries, that dissent from 
the established government of their 
own churches, resort to them with 
their families and estates, and after 
a few years’ cohabitation with them, 
become of the same common in- 
terest. Twelfthly, their law-mer- 
chant, by which all controversies 
between merchants and tradesmen 
are decided in three or four days’ 
time, and that not at the fortieth 
part (I might say, in many cases, not 
the hundredth part) of the charge 
they are with us. Thirteenthly, 
the law that is in use among them 
for transference of bills for debt 
from one man to another. This is 
of extraordinary advantage to them 
in their commerce, by means where- 
of they can turn their stocks twice 
or thrice in trade for once that we 
can in England, for that, having 
sold our foreign goods here, we 
cannot buy again to advantage till 
Wwe are of our money, 
which it may we shall be six, nine, 
or twelve months in recovering; 
whereas, were the law for transfer- 
ring bills in practice with us, we 
could, presently, after sale of our 
goods, dispose of our bills and close 
up our accounts.’ 

Those sentences give very inte- 
resting information touching the 
state of trade in England two hun- 
dred years ago; besides showing us, 
in clear light, the shrewd money- 
making character of the London 
merchant, anxious to make his na- 
tion as thoroughly commercial as 
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was Holland. But the point which he 
thinks specially worth imitating from 
the Dutch, and to the discussion of 
which he gives most of his space, is 
‘ the lowness of interest of money 
with them, which in peaceable 
times, exceeds not three per cent. 
per annum,’ whereas the rate of in- 
terest in England is six per cent. at 
the least. ‘This, in my poor 
opinion, he adds, ‘is the causa 
causans of all the other causes of 
riches in that people; and if interest 
of money were with us reduced to 
the same rate as it is with them, it 
would in a short time render us as 
rich and as considerable in trade as 
they now are.’ He argues that the 
prosperity of England has increased 
in exact proportion to the abate- 
ment of interest, which by law, 
before 1635, was ten per cent., to be 
reduced in that year to eight; and, 
again, in 1645, to six per cent.; and 
that the grand impediment to the 
wealth which England ought to 
attain comes from the rule that 
makes it hard for young merchants 
to get on in the world, (‘ most of our 
trade being carried on by young 
men that take up money at inte- 
rest,’) and tempts elder men, as 
soon as they have gained experience 
at their work, to abandon commerce 
for usury, ‘ there being, to every 
man’s knowledge, divers English 
merchants of large estates, which 
have not ‘much past their middle 
age, and yet have wholly left off 
their trades, having found the sweet- 
ness of interest; neither scattering 
by their expenses, so as the poor 
may glean anything after them, nor 
working with their hands or heads 
to bring either wax or honey to the 
common hive of the kingdom; but 
swelling their own purses by the 
sweat of other men’s brows, and the 
contrivances of other men’s brains. 
And how unprofitable it is for any 
nation to suffer idleness to suck the 
breasts of industry, needs no de- 
monstration.’ 

There we have good common 
sense and sound morality. But 
political economists have taught us 
that the rate of interest, like every- 
thing else, from gin-drinking to 
theological belief, must be left in 
the hands of {the people themselves, 
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and that only mischief can come 
from legal restrictions of whatever 
sort. ‘hat was a point, however, 
that neither Child nor his crowd of 
pamphleteer-opponents were able to 
understand. During thirty years 
the subject was hotly discussed in a 
small library of treatises, that make 
very uninteresting and unprofitable 
reading. The controversy itself has 
lost all its value, and the books in 
which it found expression are only 
worth preserving for the scraps of 
information they contain about the 
state of commerce and society in 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Some of those scraps we 
have already given; some others 
may be culled from Child’s ‘ New 
Discourse of Trade,” a greatly am- 
plified edition of his former work, 
published in 1692, but chiefly writ- 
ten in 1669. The chapter most at- 
tractive in itself, and most interest- 
ing also to us, because of its illus- 
tration of the natural kindliness of 
the author’s character, is ‘ Concern- 
ing the Relief and Employment of 
the Poor.’ ‘ Our poor in England,’ 
he says, ‘ have always been in a 
most sad and wretched condition ; 
some famished for want of bread, 
others starved with cold and un- 
kindness; many whole families, in 
all the out parts of cities and great 
towns, commonly remain in a lan- 
guishing, nasty, ond useless con- 
dition, uncomfortable to themselves 
and unprofitable to the kingdom.’ 
Hence the country is stocked with 
thieves and beggars, and materially 
weakened in its productive re- 
sources. But the chief blame, it is 
urged, lies not with the poor 
wretches themselves, but with the 
laws that make every parish charge- 
able with its own paupers, and so 
waste nearly all the money and 
energy that should go to their relief 
in ‘shifting off, sending, or whip- 
ping back the poor wanderers to 
the place of their birth or last 
abode.’ ‘A poor idle person that 
will not work, or that nobody will 
employ in the country, comes up to 
London, to set up the trade of beg- 
ging. Such a person, probably, 
may beg up and down the streets 
for seven years, it may be seven- 
and-twenty, before anybody asketh 
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why she doth so; and if, at length, 
she hath the ill-hap, in some parish, 
to meet with a more vigilant beadle 
than one in twenty of them are, all he 
does is but to lead her the length of 
five or six houses into another 
parish, and then concludes, as his 
masters the parishioners do, that he 
hath done the part of a most dili- 
gent officer. But suppose he should 
go yet further, and carry this poor 
wretch to a justice of the peace, and 
he should order the delinquent to 
be whipped, and sent from parish 
to parish to the place of her birth, 
which not one justice of twenty, 
through pity or other cause, will 
do; even this is a great charge 
upon the country, and yet the busi- 
ness of the nation itself wholly 
undone; for no sooner doth the de- 
linquent arrive at the place assigned, 
but for shame or idleness, she pre- 
sently deserts it, and wanders di- 
rectly back, or some other way, 
hoping for better fortune; whilst 
the parish to which she was sent, 
knowing her a lazy, and perhaps a 
worse qualified person, is as willing 
to be rid of her as she is to be gone 
from thence.’ The merchant—‘ more 
qualified to manage the detail of a 
counting-house, than to correct the 
errors of legislation, as Eden re- 
marks; but, however unsound his 
views, as jealous as any professed 
philanthropist to improve the con- 
dition of the poor—proposed to re- 
medy the present evils by doing 
away with the distinction of parishes, 
and dividing England into two or 
three poor-law provinces, each under 
the government of a body of ‘ Fa- 
thers of the Poor,’ appointed by the 
crown, with power to buy lands, 
erect, and endow workhouses, hos- 
pitals, and houses of correction, as 
well as ‘ petty banks for the benefit 
of the poor; to send such 

beyond the seas as they shall think 
fit, into his Majesty’s plantations ; 
and to employ those kept at home 
in useful work. ‘ The girls may be 
employed in mending the clothes of 
the aged, in spinning, carding, and 
other linen manufactures, and many 
in sewing linen for the exchange, 
or any housekeepers that will put 
out linen to the matrons that have 
the government of them; the boys 
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in picking oakum, making pins, 
rasping wood, making, hanging, or 
any other manufactures of any 
kind; which, whether it turns to 
present profit or not, is not much 
material, the great business of the 
nation being first but to keep the 
poor from begging and starving, 
and enuring such as are able to 
labour and discipline, that they may 
be hereafter useful members to the 
kingdom.’ To obtain funds for 
these purposes, Child proposed a 
continuance of moderate assessments 
by law, with the addition of weekly 
collections in all parish churches ; 
taxes upon the receipts at play- 
houses, and ‘ whatever else his Ma- 
jesty and Parliament shall think fit 
to recommend to them, or leave to 
their discretion.’ Those projects 
have been much decried by pro- 
fessional advocates of the English 
poor-law; but the successful work- 
ing of the ‘ Assistance Publique,’ in 
France, in many respects curiously 
like the old merchant's scheme, en- 
titles them to some consideration. 
But the most interesting feature of 
this treatise to us is its evidence of 
Child’s practical sense and generous 
disposition. Very characteristic of 
the man is his proposal, made at 
the very time when the cry for test 
acts and intolerance of all sorts was 
noisiest in England, ‘that there be 
no oaths or other tests imposed 
upon the said fathers of the poor 
at their admission, to bar out non- 
conformists, amongst whom there 
will be found some excellent instru- 
ments for this good work.’ 

‘Compulsion in matters of reli- 
gion,’ moreover, is one of the causes 
to which Child aseribes the falling 
of English trade in wool, apparent 
in his time. He shows that the 
difficulties thrown in the way of 
English operatives, and the more 
tolerant customs of foreign nations, 
as well as the facilities coming from 
the low rate of interest abroad, 
encourage our merchants to export 
raw wool, instead of enriching the 
country by first manufacturing it 
into cloth. 

In this treatise Child speaks of 
the East Indian trade as, in four 
ways, the most beneficial of all 
branches of foreign commerce. 
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‘1. The trade worthily employs 
twenty-five to thirty sail of the 
most warlike ships in England, with 
sixty to a hundred men in each 
ship. 2. Itsupplies the nation con- 
stantly and fully with that (in this 
age) necessary material of saltpetre. 
3. It supplies the nation, for its 
consumption, with pepper, indigo, 
calicoes, and several useful drugs, 
near the value of 150,000/. to 
180,coo/, per annum. 4. It fur- 
nisheth us with pepper, cowries, 
long-cloth and other calicoes, and 
painted stuffs, proper for the trade 
of Turkey, Italy, Spain, France, and 
Guinea, to the amount of 200,000/. 
or 300,000/]. per annum; most ot 
which trades we could not carry on 
with any considerable advantage, 
but for those supplies. And these 
goods exported do produce in 
foreign parts, to be returned to 
England, six times the measure in 
specie that the Company exports 
from hence.’ ‘ Were it not for the 
East Indian Company,’ he adds, ‘ we 
should be at the mercy of the Dutch 
traders; we should have to buy 
foreign linens instead of the calicoes 
that come from our own depend- 
encies, and we should luse the pro- 
tection secured for the country, by 
the employment of so many stout 
ships and mariners.’ 

That was in 1669. In 1677 ap- 
peared ‘A Treatise, wherein it is 
demonstrated that the East India 
Company is the most national of all 
foreign trades,” of which there is 
little doubt that Child was also the 
author. At that time, we learn, 
there were from thirty to thirty-five 
ships in the Company's employ, used 
in exporting about 430,000/. worth of 
goods and bullion, and in bringing 
to the English market commodities 
worth at least twice that sum. 
Every year showed much progress 
in wealth and importance to the 
members of the East India Company. 
Their actual capital was only about 
370,000/.; but they borrowed vast 
sums of money at the six per cent. 
interest, which Child wished to see 
reduced to four, and were rumoured 
to make about thirty per cent. pro- 
fits thereby. In 1676 every proprie- 
tor received a bonus equal to the 
value of his stock, and the shares 
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which, in 1664, were to be bought 
at 7o0l. for 100/. worth of stock, rose 
in 1677 to 245/., in 1681 to 300l., 
and in 1691 to 360/. or more. 

In that period of almost unexam- 
pled prosperity many fortunes were 
made; by far the greatest of all 
- being that accumulated by Josiah 
Child. Among the entries of share- 
holders, prior to these years, we do 
not find the merchant’s name; but 
it is probable that he bought stock 
in 1657, when a new subscription 
was made, and a charter with fresh 
privileges was obtained from Crom- 
well. In that year he was seven- 
and-twenty, and starting upon the 
commercial life for which his father 
had pre him. A little later 
we saw him becoming famous as a 
timber merchant, bringing masts 
and the like from New England for 
sale to the Admiralty Commissioners. 
He was also a brewer, and doubtless, 
after the fashion of merchants in 
those generations, he embarked in 
——— of every sort that pro- 

success. By 1665 he was 
rich enough to buy the old manor 
at Wanstead, and some years after 
that, his first wife being dead, he 
increased his wealth and influence by 
marrying Mrs. Mary Stone, widow of 
a thriving merchant, and daughter of 
another merchant, William Atwood, 
of Hackney. Ever since the acces- 
sion of Charles II. he had been a 
favourite at Court, doing his share 
of money-lending to the spendthrift 
king, and gaining esteem by the 
honest deportment which even ‘the 
most dishonest well knew how to 
prize. Politically he was a Whig, 
and by his tolerant spirit and bold 
defence of schismatics, he had won 
the special hatred of the Duke of 
' York, who was to become King of 
England as James II. But with 
Charles, and Charles’s courtiers, 
he was in favour, and that favour 
secured him a baronetcy on the 
18th of July, 1678, and enabled 
him to marry one of his daughters, 
with a dowry of 50,000/., to the 
eldest son of the Duke of Beaufort, 
in March 1683; an older daughter 
having already wedded a gentleman 
of Streatham, to become grand- 
mother of a Duke of Bedford. 

It was at this time that the mer- 
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chant began to be the foremost man 
in the management of the East 
India Company. For some years he 
had been a member of the com- 
mittee of management, having been 
with great difficulty raised thereto, 
said his enemies, by the friendship 
of Sir Samuel Bernardisson, Sir 
John Mordaunt, Thomas Papillon, 
and other great Whig merchants 
in the city; and lately, the same 
men, seeing his great talents, joined 
in promoting him to the office of 
governor. Then a division arose. 
According to the statements of his 
enemies in pamphlets so scurrilous, 
that they would hardly be worth 
noticing, had not many of their 
assertions been adopted by Lord 
Macaulay, as grounds for condemn- 
ing the merchant, Sir Josiah 
Child turned Tory, got rid of all 
the honest servants of the Company, 
and became the abject slave of the 
court, for p of his own 
aggrandisement. By far the richest 
member of the Company, with a 
third of its stock in his own hands, 
or the hands of some fourteen of 
his dependents, it was alleged that 
he could do whatever he liked, and 
that he managed the whole business 
so as to enrich himself, and c 
favour with King Charles and the 
Duke of York. ‘By his great 
annual presents, says one of the 
mphleteers, ‘he could command, 
th at Court and Westminster Hall, 
what he pleased.’ ‘A present ot 
ten thousand guineas,’ writes Macau- 
lay, on the authority of these 
libellers, ‘was graciously received 
from him by Charles. Ten thousand 
more were accepted by James, who 
readily consented to become a 
holder of stock. All who could 
help or hurt at Court, ministers, 
mistresses, priests, were kept in 
good humour by presentsof shawls 
and silks, birds’-nests and atar of 
roses, purses of diamonds, and bags 
of guineas. His bribes, distributed 
with a prodigality, speedily 
produced a large return: just when 
the Court was all powerful in the 
State, he became all powerful at the 
Court.’ That Child did shift his 
political ground, and give way to 
the tide of Tory feeling that pre- 
ceded the accession of James IL, 
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is clear; and that was crime enough, 
in the opinion of the great Whig 
historian, to justify every charge of 
dishonesty and meanness that his 
enemies chose to bring against him. 
But some close reading of the 
papers, printed and in manuscript 
of the period, leads us to a different 
conclusion. As with many other 


merchants of those and other times, 
Child seems to have troubled him- 
self but little about the complica- 
tions of politics. So long as he did 
his own duty in the world, and con- 
formed to the current maxims of 
commercial morality, and made his 
money honestly, he was willing to 
leave questions of statecraft and the 
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like to others. But there is no 
evidence of either fraud or folly in 
his management of the Company’s 
affairs. His abusers were all politi- 
cal opponents, or men whom he had 
displaced from employment in India, 
or the India office,on account of 
their dishonesty and incapacity. 
None of their great charges are 
supported by trustworthy authority ; 


many of them are clearly dis- 
proved. 

The fact is, that Child, having 
helped to bring the East India 
ae to a state of unexampled 
prosperity, had revived the old 
pre} judices. of a large minority of 

cnglishmen against this branch of 
commerce. The members of the 
Turkey Company, great sufferers by 
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that prosperity, did their utmost 
to bring it into disrepute. They 
were supported by the other joint- 
stock companies, and the many 
private traders who, from choice or 
from necessity, were left to carry on 
their businesses in independent 
ways. Not heeding their opposi- 
tion, Sir Josiah carried on the work 
he had taken in hand, and did his 
utmost to extend the influence and 
enlarge the prosperity of the Com- 
pany. The documents treasured in 
the India House and Record Office, 
show that during these years, he 
was the life and soul of the whole 
business. At one time he writes 
about the prospect of trade in 
Ceylon; at another he is considering 
how best the lost ground may be 
recovered in Java. On one day he 
discourses to his Majesty’s Chief 
Secretary about the Great Mogul, 
and the growing disputes with him; 
on the next he has an interview 
with some Japanese ambassadors, 
and urges them to bring about an 
opening for English trade with 
their country— which I apprehend,’ 
he says in a letter, ‘might prove of 
very great advantage to this nation, 
by the sending of vast quantities 
of the English woollen manufac- 
tures, the Japanese being a great 
and rich people, and the situation 
of many of their provinces north- 
erly enough to wear such clothing 
as this kingdom affords.’ 

Meanwhile the opposition grew, 
and having no influence among the 
authorities at home, it produced very 
disastrous results in the far-off pro- 
vinces of the Company, most mis- 
chief being done at Bombay, where 
John Child, the elder brother of Sir 
Josiah, was chief factor of the Com- 
pany. This brother,—‘a person of 
known sobriety, wisdom, truth, and 
courage, esteemed and beloved by 
all people of all nations in India, 
that have so much ingenuousness as 
to acknowledge virtue in an enemy,’ 
according to a friendly writer—a 
man ‘grasping and violent,’ from the 
first, and whose ‘ pride and oppres- 
sion grew intolerable’ as he advanced 
in power, as his enemies asserted— 
had been in India ever since the 
year 1653. How he was occupied 
during most of that time, whether 
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busied with trade on his own ac- 
count, or employed in the Company’s 
service, we are not told. He seems 
to have had some connection with 
Bombay from the time of its cession 
by the Portuguese to the English in 
1664. In 1682 he was appointed its 
governor. That appointment was the 
signal for open resistance among the 
private traders, or interlopers, in the 
district, and through them, among 
those servants of the Company who 
had been induced to join the oppo- 
sition. Mutiny and massacre began 
in the autumn of 1683, and were 
only suppressed by the appearance 
of a fleet off the island, and the 
sending of the insurgent leaders to 
England. After that, Governor John 
Child appears to have acted with, 
occasionally, too great severity. 
Anxious to keep down a spirit of 
rebellion, he perhaps helped to in- 
crease it by the sternness of his con- 
duct. That, at any rate, caused 
some base Englishmen to make trea- 
sonable offers to the Great Mogul. 
Aurungzebe, never as friendly to the 
English as he had been to the Dutch 
and Portuguese, readily listened to 
their complaints, and issued such 
orders to the natives trading with 
the Company that war secmed ne- 
cessary. An armament was de- 
spatched from England in 1687,and 
letters from King James II. were 
also sent out, making Bombay the 
head-quartersof Indian Government, 
with a baronetcy for its governor, 
John Child, along with the title of 
General of the English forces in the 
northern parts of India, Persia, and 
Arabia. ‘Our neighbours, the 
French and Dutch,’ says the mock- 
ing pamphleteer, ‘could not put 
themselves int a posture enough 
of laughing at it’ But while they 
laughed the new baronet made 
good use of his authority. ‘He 
managed that hazardous war against 
the Mogul, we are told, ‘ with such 
success and moderation that he 
took almost all the Mogul’s and 
subjects’ ships sailing in and out of 
Surat, without spilling a drop of 
their blood, and dismissed the 
prisoners with cloths and money 
in their pockets, which gained such 
a reputation to our nation, even 
amongst the Moors themselves, that 

















they became universal advocates and 
solicitors to the Mogul, for the paci- 


fication.’ That friendly feeling did 
not last long. Other contests had to 
be carried on, and much blood had 
to be shed. Child fought unwisely, 
and Aurungzebe, then in the fulness 
of his power, sharply punished the 
English for attempting to crush him. 
He attacked Bombay and captured a 
portion of it, before consenting to 
come to terms, and then he made it 
a condition of peace, that the offend- 
ing governor should be deprived of 
his office. That stipulation was un- 
necessary. While it was being de- 
spatched, on the 4th of February, 
1691, Sir John Child died of a fever 
brought on by hard work and cha- 
grin. 

His worthier brother lived for 
eight years longer, retaining to the 
last his share in the direction of the 
East India Company. Before that 
time the revolution of 1688 had 
changed the aspect of the political 
world, and Sir Josiah Child’s Tory- 
ism, left him but little influence at 
Court. The old libels were revived 
and new ones every year were added. 
But he troubled himself very little 
about them, and allowed them in no 
way to alter his scheme, for the 
welfare of the Company. In some 
years he held the oftice of governor, 
in others he left it in other hands; 
but in either case alike he was its 
guide and ruler. Every proposal 
was submitted to his consideration, 
and every edict reflected his wishes. 
After the revolution, and after the 
disasters incident to the war with 
the Mogul, commerce had had a 
temporary check. The annual profits 
were not so large, and Child saw the 
importance of strengthening the 
Company’s footing in the Indies. 
* The increase of our revenue,’ it was 
asserted in instructions issued by the 
directors in 1689, ‘is the subject of 
our care, as much as our trade. ’Tis 
that must maintain our force, when 
twenty accidents may interrupt our 
trade. “Tis that must make us a 
nation in India. Without. that we 
are but as a great number of inter- 
lopers, united by his Majesty’s royal 
charter, fit only to trade where no- 
body of power thinks it their interest 
to prevent us ; and upon this account 
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it is that the wise Dutch, in all their 
general advices which we have seen, 
write ten paragraphs concerning 
their government, their civil and 
military policy, warfare, and the in- 
crease of their revenue, for one para- 
graph they write concerning trade.’ 
In other words, it was resolved thus 
early in the history of the Company, 
to make sovereignty in the East its 
chief object of pursuit, and to draw 
wealth more from imports upon 
native and British subjects than from 
direct commerce. Child’s libellers 
asserted that he carried his love of 
government and power to the ab- 
surdest limits. According to one 
statement, unverified, but accepted 
as truth by both Mill and Macaulay, 
the new governor of Bombay having 
written home to say that the laws of 
England made it impossible for the 
instructions sent out to him to be 
obeyed, Sir Josiah wrote back in 
anger, ‘ that he expected his orders 
were to be his rules, and not the 
laws of England, which were a heap 
of nonsense, compiled by a few igno- 
rant country gentlemen, who hardly 
knew how to make laws forthe good 
of their own private families, much 
less for the regulating of companies 
and foreign commerce.’ That asser- 
tion is hardly credible; but it is cer- 
tain that the Tory merchant sympa- 
thized little with the new-fashioned 
principles of the Whig rulers of the 
country, and that his measures, 
measures for which he was respon- 
sible, whether propounded in his 
name or in those of the governors 
who succeeded him, were carried 
out with a high hand. His great 
success in accumulating wealth for 
himself, and in forwarding the inte- 
rests of the Company, made him 
somewhat haughty and imperious 
in his deportment, and gave colour to 
some of the envious charges brought 
against him by his enemies. There 
is substantial truth, doubtless, in the 
epitome of his character as an old 
man, given by Tindal, the contem- 
porary historian. ‘He was a man 
of great notions as to merchandize, 
which was his education, and in 
which he succeeded beyond any man 
of his time. He applied himself 
chiefly to the East India trade, 
by which his management was raised 
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so high that it drew much envy and 
jealousy both upon himself and upon 
the Company. He had a com- 
pass of knowledge and apprehension 
unusual to men of his profession. 
He was vain and covetous, and 
thought too cunning, though he 
seemed to be always sincere.’ 

With that opinion of him among 
the best informed and most impar- 
tial of his time, Sir Josiah Child 
died at Wanstead on the 22nd of 
June, 1699. Some fifteen or eighteen 
years before he had married a third 
wife, Emma, the daughter of Sir 
Henry Bernard, of Stoke in Shrop- 
shire, and widow of Sir Thomas 
Willoughby, of Wollaton, in Not- 
tinghamshire, a lady who lived on 
till the year 1725, ‘at which time,’ 
it is recorded, ‘she was nearly allied 
to so many of the prime nobility 
that eleven dukes and duchesses used 
to ask her blessing, and it was 
reckoned that above fifty great fa- 
milies would go into mourning for 
her.’ Of the three children born to 
him by his first wife, two sons had 
died in infancy and a daughter had 
been nobly wedded. As issue of his 
second marriage, he had two daugh- 
ters, also nobly wedded, and a son 
Josiah, who after being knighted by 
William III. at a Lord Mayor’s din- 
ner in 1692, and obtaining for wife 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Cook, 
—who succeeded Sir Josiah Child 
as governor of the East India Com- 

ny, and was in 1695, on charge of 

ribery, committed to the Tower by 
order of the House of Commons, to be 
promptly acquitted by the House of 
Lords—died without issue in 1704. 
Before that date, had died Bernard, 
the first-born of the third marriage, 
so that the wealth of the family de- 
scended intact to the youngest son, 
Richard, who much increased it by 
wedding the granddaughter and 
heiress of Francis Tylney, of Rother- 
wich. He represented the county of 
Essex in Parliament for many years, 
and by virtue of his large fortune, 
was created Baron Newton and 
Lord Castlemaine in 1718, and Earl 
Tylney in 1732. From him the 
earldom passed first, to his eldest 
and then to his second son, to become 
extinct with the latter, while Wan- 
stead and the appendant possessions 
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in Essex, descended through the last 
earl’s sister, Lady Emma Long, to 
her granddaughter, Catherine Tylney 
Long, who in 1812, married the 
ee Earl of Mornington. He 
died in 1859, leaving to be be- 
queathed by his son to Earl Cowley, 
the wreck of his property as the 
last representative of the richest 
and most influential of England’s 
merchant princes in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 





CHAPTER XI. 
EDWARD COLSTON OF BRISTOL. 


Among the many notable contem- 
poraries of Josiah Child in the busy 
world of English commerce—and to 
describe the lives and influence of 
all would require a bulky-volume— 
none has so great a claim upon the 
grateful recollection of posterity, as 
Edward Colston, the merchant phi- 
lanthropist of Bristol. 

He was the last of a long line of 
Bristol merchants. A Thomas Col- 
ston, of Preston, had settled in the 
city made famous by the successes 
of William Canning and his fellow- 
traders, about the year 1400, and his 
offspring, through five generations, 
appear to have been almost exclu- 
sively devoted to commerce. A later 
Thomas Colston was an eminent 
mayor of Bristol under Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a William Colston was a 
conspicuous royalist in the troublous 
times of Charles I. ‘The king’s 
cause and party,’ says one writing 
in 1645, ‘ were favoured by two ex- 
tremes in that city; the one the 
wealthy and powerful men, theother 
of the basest and lowest sort; but 
disgusted by the middle rank, the 
true and best citizens.’ William 
Colston was a true and good citizen, 
however, notwithstanding his adhe- 
rence to the Stuart cause. He was 
sheriff in 1643, and on that occasion 
received Charles I. asa visitor at his 
house in Small-street. In 1645, he 
was dismissed by the Parliamenta- 
rians from his offices in the corpora- 
tion, to be reinstated in 1660. He 


died in 1681, at the age of seventy- 
three. Five-and-forty years before 
that time, on the 2nd of November, 
1636, his son Edward was born, to 











be christened on the sth of the 
month, and put out to nurse at Win- 
terbourn in the neighbourhood. 
With those slender facts the bio- 
grapher who tells his history in 507 


pages has to content himself 
through the first 313.* Of the way 
in which his youth and early man- 
hood were passed we have no record 
save his own statement that he had 
his education in» London, although 
there is good reason to accept the 
tradition that part of his early com- 
mercial life was spent asa factor in 
Spain, where his kinsman, Hum- 
phrey Colston, was consul. When he 
was about forty years old, at any 
rate, he was settled as a merchant in 
London. In 1681 he was chosen a 
governor of Christ’s Hospital, and 
in almost every subsequent year we 
tind entries of his gifts to that insti- 
tution, in sums varying from tool. 
to 5o0o/. 

An interesting tradition refers to 
an earlier date. ‘In 1676,’ we are 
told, ‘he paid his addresses to a 
lady, but _~ A very timorous lest 
he should be hindered in his pious 
and charitable designs, he was de- 
termined to make a Christian trial 
of her temper and disposition. There- 
fore,—having filled his pockets full ot 
gold and silver, in order that if any 
object presented itself in the course 
of their tour over London Bridge, 
he might satisfy his intention,—while 
they were walking near St. Agnes’s 
Church, a woman in extreme misery, 
with twins in her lap, sat begging, 
and as he and his intended lady 
came arm-in-arm, he beheld the 
wretched object, put his hand in his 
pocket and took out a handful of 
gold and silver, casting it into the 
poor woman’s lap. The lady being 
greatly alarmed at such profuse 
generosity, coloured prodigiously, 
so that when they were gone a little 
further towards the bridge foot, she 
turned to him, and said, “Sir, do 
you know what you did a short 
time ago?” “Madam,” replied 
Colston, “I never let my right hand 


* « Edward Colston, the Philanthropist : 
his Life and Times.’ By Thomas Garrard. 
Edited by Samuel Griffiths Tover. Bristol, 
1852. A work to which we are indebted 


for nearly all the facts given in this short 
chapter. ; 
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know what my left hand doth.” 
He then took leave of her, and for 
this reason never married.’ 

That story is in keeping with all 
we know about Colston, most of the 
‘all’ baving to do with his work as 
a philanthropist. In the beginning 
of 1682 his name is first found in 
the annals of Bristol, and then he is 
spoken of as a merchant of London, 
lending to his native city 1800/. at 
five per cent. interest. But he was 
at home in both the great centres of 
seventeenth-century commerce. In 
December, 1683, he received the 
freedom of Bristol; and about that 
time, or earlier, it seems that his 
chief business consisted in sending 
ships to the West Indies, there to 
sell English goods, and bring back 
commodities for home consumption. 
Six years later, in 1698, he set up 
a sugar refinery at an old house 
known as the Mint, in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard, his partners being 
Richard Beacham, of London, Sir 
Thomas Day, and the Captain Na- 
thaniel Wade, whose republican ve- 
hemence had inclined him in his 
youth to go and form an ideal colony 
in New Jersey, and who, more lately, 
had been implicated in Monmouth’s 
rebellion against James II., and nar- 
rowly escaped execution. In taking 
80 fierce a regicide for partner, Ed- 
ward Colston showed that he in no 
way shared his father’s royalist pre- 
judices. Had it been otherwise, he 
would hardly have chosen to live in 
the quaint, roomy house at Mort- 
lake, yet standing as a ruin, where 
Oliver Cromwell had dwelt before 
him. There we find him settled 
down in 1689, attending vestry- 
meetings, and otherwise doing duty 
as an orderly parishioner whenever 
he could be at home. But he was 
frequently away; often at his lodg- 
ings in town, apparently in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel, 
whence he could have personal 
supervision of the shipping in 
which he was interested, but oft- 
ener still at Bristol, where he re- 
tained his father’s house in Smell- 
street. 

Bristol and London divided his 
benefactions. To Christ's Hospital, 
as we have seen, he gave large 
sums nearly every year. On one 
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occasion he gave 1ooo/. towards the 
relief of the poor in Whitechapel ; 
and in 1701 he sent another roool., 
to be spent in maintaining the poor 
children of the same parish, then, 
as now, one of the wretchedest parts 
of London. Twice every week, we 
are told, he had large quantities of 
meat and broth prepared for distri- 
bution among the paupers in his 
neighbourhood. Every year he went 
through Whitechapel Prison and the 
Marshalsea to empty his purse in 
freeing the most deserving debtors 
for small amounts; and at one time 
he sent a lump sum of 3o000/. to re- 
lieve and liberate the poor debtors 
in Ludgate Prison. In 1709, again, 
a year of famine, he sent a noble 
present of 20,000/., to be applied by 
the London committee in helping 
the starving poor of the city. 

Those were casual charities. Most 
of Colston’s permanent endowments 
were in Bristol. In 1690 he ob- 
tained leave from the civic corpo- 
ration to buy about three acres of 
ground on St. Michael’s Hill, called 
The Turtles, ‘to erect thereon an 
almshouse and chapel, and three 
other messuages,’ for which rool. 
were to be paid. That was done, 
and by the autumn of 1695 the 
almshouses were built and endowed, 
accommodation being afforded in 
them for twelve poor men and 
twelve poor women, whose care and 
future election was assigned to the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers 
of Bristol, incorporated by Edward 
VI. in 1547,and confirmed by Eliza- 
beth in 1566. That year, 1695, was 
rich in other good works. ‘ One of 
his ships, it is recorded, ‘ having 
been missing for upwards of three 
years, and having been given up as 
lost, arrived deeply laden. ‘He said, 
as he had given her up as totally 
lost, he would claim no right to her, 
and ordered the ship and cargo to 
be sold, and the produce to be ap- 
plied towards the relief of the needy, 
which was immediately carried into 
execution.’ In October, 1695, he 
proposed to maintain six poor sail- 
ors, if the Merchants’ Company would 
be at the cost of building a wing to 
the almshouses at The Turtles, an 
offer that was accepted, with the 
generous addition of an endowment 
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for six other mariners; and in the 
following month Colston made pro- 
vision for the admission of six new 
boys into Queen Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital,a charitable institution founded 
in 1589 by William Bird, merchant, 
and some time mayor of Bristol. A 
year or two later the untiring phi- 
lanthropist made a further endow- 
ment for six boys, raising the num- 
ber of inmates t6 fifty. In 1697 
‘Edward Colston and Co., partners,’ 
sold their sugar-refinery at the Mint 
for 80o0/., Colston himself advancing 
a large part of the money, and in 
that way the Mint workhouse was 
established. The rich merchant’s 
charities grew. as he advanced in 
years and wealth. They were so 
large and numerous that his neigh- 
bours, in unreasonable jealousy, re- 
sented his labours for the good of 
the town. When, in 1703, he made 
a munificent proposal to increasé 
the number of Queen Elizabeth’s 
hospitallers from fifty to a hundred, 
he was ‘hardly censured,’ and the 
institution he wished to benefit was 
stigmatized as ‘a nursery for beg- 
gars and sloths, and rather a burden 
than a benefit to the place where 
they are bestowed.’ But Colston 
would not take a refusal. In March, 
1706, he repeated his offer, saying, 
that were the like made to the cor- 
poration of London, he knew well 
it would be gladly accepted for 
Christ’s Hospital, ‘but although I 
have had my education, and spent 
good part of my days there, yet 
since I first drew my breath in your 
city, I rather incline that the poor 
children born there should partake 
thereof.’ The Bristol aldermen had 
grown wiser in the interval. This 
time they promptly accepted the 
proposal. By August, 1707, ‘ Mr. 
Lane’s house in St. Augustine’s 
Back’ had been bought for 1300/. ; 
and further sums having been spent 
in fitting it for a new and suitable 
school-house, the old endowments 
were augmented by a gift represent- 
ing 640/. a year, and the new esta- 
blishment was opened in July, 1710. 
While Colston was at Bristol, at- 
tending the ceremony, a woman is 
said to have gone to him with an 
urgent request that he would obtain 
for her son admission into the school, 











and, on his agreeing thereto, to have 
promised to teach the lad all life 
long to thank his benefactor. ‘No,’ 
was the merchant’s characteristic 
reply, ‘ teach him better; we do not 
thank the clouds for rain, nor the 
sun for light, but we thank the God 
who made both clouds and sun.’ 

A complete enumeration of Col- 
ston’s charities would fill more space 
than we can afford, but we have al- 
ready given instancesenough. They 
have secured for him renown as the 
most illustrious of Bristol’s many 
noble benefactors. In English his- 
tory there is hardly another instance 
of such lifelong perseverance in well- 
doing. 

The worthy merchant represented 
his native city for many years in 
Parliament. He was a member of 
the committee appointed to con- 
sider the charges of bribery brought 
against Sir Thomas Cook and the 
East India Company in 1704; and 
in other ways he worked carefully 
but quietly. We have no record of 
his taking any active part as an 
orator in the business of the nation. 
In 1710 he was chosen again. Hé 
had refused to stand, alleging that 
he was too old to perform the duties 
that would devolve upon him. But 
the people were determined to have 
him, and he was elected by accla- 
mation. ‘It was very surprising,’ 
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wrote the correspondent of the ‘ Post 
Boy’ newspaper, ‘to see the joy it 
occasioned in this city when they 
carried their member along the city, 
with the mitre and streamers before 
him; and the whole city was illu- 
minated, and the night concluded 
with bonfires and ringing of bells.’ 
Parliament was dissolved in 1713; 
and from that time we hear little 
more of Edward Colston prior to his 
death at his house in Mortlake, he 
having attained the ripe age of 
eighty-five, on the 11th of October, 
1721. ‘As to what relates to my 
funeral,’ he wrote in the will that 
assigned about 100,000/. to his kfn- 
dred and friends, besides the vast 
sums expended in benevolence, ‘I 
would not have the least pomp used 
at it, nor any gold rings given, only 
that my corpse shall be carried to 
Bristol in a hearse,’ and attended to 
the grave by the recipients of his 
various charities, ‘and that the 
money that might otherwise have 
been expended in gold rings be laid 
out in new coats and gowns, stock- 
ings, shoes, and caps for the six 
sailors, and the like, except the 
caps, for so many of the men and 
women in my almshouse that shall 
accompany my corpse as above, and 
are willing to wear them after- 
wards.’ 
H. Rt. F. B. 
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THE LADY IN MUSLIN. 


—_— — 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW I WON THE RACE. 


NE morning, to my agreeable 
surprise, I found a small parcel 
of what I immediately decided were 
books and periodicals, lying on the 
breakfast table, addressed to M. 
Owenson, Esq., Hazeldean. I was 
a little puzzled, as I had given no 
orders for the same, and I was not 
aware of the existence of any editor, 
publisher, or friend, who was likely 
to pay me such a delicate attention. 
It struck me also as queer, that the 
address should be Owenson instead 
of Owen; still, as the initial of my 
Christian name was correct, and the 
parcel had come direct to my abode, 
I opened it without any hesitation. 

It contained some half - dozen 
magazines of light literature, a 
number of the ‘Fashions’ for the 
month, and two or three of the 
newest novels; altogether, a selec- 
tion that added not a little to my 
surprise at its coming to me. 

As I turned over the leaves of 
the ‘ Fashions’—very much bewil- 
dered as to its use to me, or any one 
else, indeed, if other minds were as 
obtuse as mine in comprehending 
the explanatory foot-notes attached 
to the bright engravings of females 
in all kinds of costumes, and in all 
stages of dressing—out dropped a 
note, bearing again the name of M. 
Owenson, Esq., and so of course I 
opened it. Imagine my dismay 
at reading the following :— 


* London, 


‘Dear Marcaret,—lI hasten to 
perform your request. I’m afraid, 
however, the selection may possibly 
not suit your taste; you should have 
said what kind of novels yon like. I 
can quite believe you are almost en- 
nuied to death down in that poking 
little village. I hope you don’t 
mean to allow more than a month 
to the pursuit of your wild-goose 
chase, and that you will rejoin us in 
time to go and spend the autumn 
reasonably at some watering-place. 


‘All Indian news shall be duly 
forwarded; my eyes are on the 
alert, and always devotedly at your 
service. 

‘When you write, tell me your 
address. I suppose there is no 
danger of this not reaching you, 
yet, under circumstances, I should 
like to know the address as fully as 
possible, to avoid mischances. 

‘Yours in great haste, 
* CAROLINE. 

*M. Owenson, Esq.! ! !’ 


‘Read that, Richard,’ I said, in a 
very frightened tone, to Gaunt, ‘and 
tell me what I am to do.’ 

Dick did read, and then looked 
almost as perplexed. 

‘Mistakes will happen,’ he said, 
slowly ; ‘ but what the deuce did you 
go opening a letter addressed to 
Owenson,’ he added, angrily ; ‘ your 
name’s not Owenson.’ 

‘ You see it came here, and there’s 
my initial all right,’ I said meekly. 

‘I don’t envy your position, 
Mark, I tell you candidly,’ he said 
presently. ‘To have to explain to 
any one that you have opened their 
letters and read their affairs is con- 
foundedly unpleasant ; but to have 
to front a woman, and tell her that 
you have by mistake taken a sight 
of her secrets, is more than my 
nerves would stand.’ 

I made no reply, but sat down to 
my breakfast. Without any explana- 
tion, we both made no hesitation 
about M. Owenson being our fair 
neighbour, and of course the affair 
assumed greater importance in our 
eyes. 

‘With tact,’ I observed presently 
to Gaunt, ‘this accident may be 
turned into a very fortunate occur- 
rence.’ 

‘Tact!’ he answered, accompany- 
ing the word with one of those deep 
guffaws of his that always grated 
so irritably on my keen ear. ‘Try 
your tact over there?’ he added, 











pointing in the direction of the 
villa. ‘I wish you luck.’ 

I recollected pretty well the lady 
at the railway station, and I must 
confess if she and the lady of the 
cottage were one, as I conjectured, 
I had not much more faith in the 
efficacy of my ‘ tact’ than Dick had. 
However, I kept that to myself, and 
tied up the 1 again, with an 
assumption of cool indifference. 

I am not, generally speaking, a 
moral co ; but I must acknow- 
ledge the going to the lady of the 
cottage, and explaining my mistake 
under the present circumstances, 
made me feel queer, not to say ner- 
vous. I remembered so well that 
steady unabashed gaze round the 
waiting-room, the calm rudeness 
with which my polite advances had 
been received, and I thought of 
the possible scene that might 
ensue with such a person, when 
justly provoked. 

I thought of all that while I 
smoked a cigarette beside Gaunt on 


the verandah; and the result of* 


such reflections was, that I deter- 
mined to smoke another, and after 
that another. It was twelve o'clock 
when I screwed up my courage to 
the point of encasing myself in my 
most unimpeachable garments (our 
every-day attire being more airy 
than elegant), and absolutely pre- 
pared to go on my expedition. 

‘You're sure, Gaunt, you’ve all 
you want within reach? I said, 
coming back to his side with affec- 
tionate solicitude. 

‘ Quite sure,’ he said, indifferently 
enough ; and raising his eye-glass to 
survey my person, with perhaps 
just a touch of jealousy. ‘ You're 
determined to do the thing in style,’ 
he added; ‘ good luck.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ I replied with dig- 
nity. 

I went along at a quick pace, the 

parcel under my arm, and soon 
arrived at the entrance of the cot- 
tage. As usual at that hour, all 
the blinds and awnings were closely 
drawn, and not a sound from living 
thing broke the stillness reigning 
around. 

With rather a hesitating hand I 
gave @ feeble ring, which received 
no answer; so after patiently broil- 
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ing in the sunshine for about five 
minutes, I rang again; another five 
minutes of patient suffering, then a 
rather more vigorous pull at tho 
bell. Still no answer, till my patience 
exhausted, and my courage revived, 
I gave a tug which sent a good 
peal through the house. 

This summons was answered by 
the Indian servant, who, evidently 
aroused from sleep, did not greet 
my appearance more civiliy than 
usual. On presenting my card, and 
requesting to see his mistress on 
business, he gave me a sleepy, wary 
smile, and ushering me into a large 
well-shaded apartment, carefully 
closed the door on me. 

I stayed there long enough to be- 
gin to feel a little nervous as to what 
Ishould say when in the presence of 
that mysterious lady, and how I 
should say it, and to listen eagerly 
to the closing and opening of 
doors, and the movement of feet 
along the uncarpeted floors, when 
the Indian returned, and with a 
lower bow than ordinary, requested 
me to follow him to his mistress’s 
room. 

He led me quite across the build- 
ing to the room from which our in- 
teresting neighbour gave us nightly 
the pleasure of listening to her 
magnificent voice, and throwing 
open the door, admitted me into 
that mystic apartment. It was so 
closely shaded by Venetian blinds, 
that coming as I did from the glare 
of noon, it seemed like passing from 
day to night; the temperature was 
agreeably cool, and the sweet scent 
of flowers came not overpoweringly 
from the conservatory, which stood 
with its doors thrown open on one 
side of the room. The furniture 
was all of the lightest, airiest 
description ; and the luxury of cool- 
ness seemed the only luxury ad- 
mitted there, with the exception of 
a handsome rosewood piano, and a 
kind of sofa settee, from whose soft 
and abundant cushions my lady had 
evidently only lately risen, probably 
roused by myself from her usual 
midday slumbers. 

I had time just to note all this, 
and to seat myself with studied ease 
on one of the chairs, when I heard 
a slight swishing in the adjoining 

T 
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room, and the door communicating 
opening slowly, in came the lady of 
the cottage—and—was it the lady at 
the railway station? The same 
filmy, cloudy style of dress, she had 
certainly ; but then in summer most 
women affect that ; she had also the 
same careless attitude and bearing ; 
but then that profusion of blond 
hair, worn drawn back from a brow 
that was particularly smooth and 
beautiful, and collected in the net 
at the back, gave a youthfulness to 
the face that was altogether want- 
ing, and strikingly so, in that of my 
railway acquaintance. There was 
certainly a something which re- 
called her vividly; but then, curi- 
ously enough, in comparing the 
remembrance to the reality, the very 
peculiarities recalling her seemed 
to deny her identity. The expres- 
sion resembled, but it certainly was 
not the same; the dark full eyes 
resembled, but the gaze was not 
the same; the cast of the features, 
the complexion, resembled, yet were 
different, and I could no more have 
sworn to the lady at the railway 
station being identical with the lady 
at the cottage, than I could have 
sworn to the identity of the man in 
the moon. 

I was so utterly bewildered with 
this strange resemblance, and non- 
resemblance, that as I stood bowing 
before her I almost forgot my 
errand, and in my curiosity lost 
sight of my embarrassment. 

She stood before me in the shady 
light of the apartment, calmly lean- 
ing one hand on the table, and 
waiting for me to speak, with the 
dignity of a queen giving an audi- 
ence. 

‘I trust you will pardon my in- 
trusion,’ I began politely; ‘I come 
to explain and apologise for a most 
unfortunate mistake on my part.’ 
As I spoke I pointed to the packet 
of books and unclosed envelope, 
which I had laid on the table. 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed quickly, and 
snatching up the letter, she read 
hurriedly the address, flushing 
deeply, I didn’t know whether 
through anger or any other emo- 
tion. 

‘My name being so similar’—I 
began again; but I stopped short, 
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for the lady was running her dark 
eyes with intense anxiety over the 
letter, and apparently utterly heed- 
less of my presence. 

When she had finished she laid 
down the paper on the table; her 
eyes and expression seemed to quiet 
down, and with a smile she said— 

‘Make no apologies, pray; I sec 
this is a pure mischance, which, 
however, harms no one. A lady’s 
correspondence generally contains 
no very dangerous intelligence.’ 

As she spoke she looked into my 
face with the same steady eager 
gaze which recalled my railway ac- 
quaintance strongly, and an expres- 
sion of triumph which, however, 
was but momentary, giving place to 
one of doubtful inquiry, came sud- 
denly, making the resemblance so 
perfect that once again I felt con- 
vinced of their identity. 

I proceeded to make some remarks 
explanatory, apologetical, &c., dur- 
ing which the lady, or as I suppose 
I may call her now, Miss Owen- 
son, turned over her magazines, 
lingered lovingly over the fashions, 
and merely condescended to fill up 
the pauses I made to take breath 
by short ‘ Oh, yes-es,’ and ‘ oh, noes.’ 

When, however, I took my hat, 
ay paratory to departure, she sud- 

enly ved off her indifferent and 
ennuied manner. 

‘Some evenings ago,’ she said, 
‘you sent in to me for some music ; 
you or Mr. ——,I forget your 
friend’s name.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Gaunt admired the song 
you were singing,’ I replied, in my 
turn, assuming the in ifferent and 
careless. 

‘He seems a great invalid,’ she 
said in an interested tone, going to- 
wards a pile of books and loose 
music, and beginning to turn it 
over. ‘I was sorry not to be able 
to give him the information he re- 
quired. However, yesterday, by 
chance, I came on the very piece 
Do you think he would care to have 
it now? 

I was perfectly aware that Dick 
knew as much about music as he 
did of metaphysics, but I did not 
hesitate to accept my lady’s civil 
offer with enthusiasm, and to pro- 
phesy Gaunt’s unutterable pleasure 
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at the possession of such a trea- 
sure. 

‘He’s an uncommonly good- 
hearted fellow,’ I said, alluding to 
my friend ; ‘ but he makes an abomi- 
nable patient.’ 

‘He seems to give you plenty of 
occupation certainly,’ she replied, 
‘and his little girl too; I suppose he 
is a widower.’ 

‘His little girl!’ I exclaimed, 
smiling in spite of myself, and notic- 
ing how earnestly the lady listened 
and how earnestly she seemed to 
examine my smile. ‘ My friend is 
not married; little Cecile is his niece 
and god-daughter.’ 

Miss Owenson half drew back a 
step, not ‘in a surprised or startled 
manner however, and she said ‘ Oh,’ 
in a low tone. 

Suddenly changing the conversa- 
tion, she pointed to the conservatory. 

‘Have I not made the most of my 
time?’ she said ; ‘when I came here 
there were six miserable geraniums, 
and now look.’ 


I followed her willingly enough ° 


among her flowers, and certainly 
she had reason to be proud of the 
show they made. They were 
firranged with great taste; and 
amongst them I saw some rare exo- 
tics, that evidently belonged to the 
land'of her Indian servant, and, I 
could not help suspecting, of her 
own too. 

Of course I admired, and behaved 
as a gentleman similarly placed 
should behave, and would behave, 
when he has a very vivid idea that 
he is in company with a handsome, 
romance-loving opera star; but to 
my surprise my compliments and 
soft speeches fell on very stony 
ground. My companion neither en- 
couraged nor rebuffed such, she 
simply disregarded them; only now 
and then she addressed me some 
pointed question concerning my 
own life, Gaunt, or little Cecile, that 
at last woke me to the certainty of 
what I had at first dimly suspected, 
viz., that the lady of the cottage 
was merely spinning out her con- 
versation on: flowers, music, &c., 
that she might have the opportunity 
and leisure fer what in school days 
I used to call ‘ pumping’ me. 

Such a conviction was not flat- 
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tering; but my curiosity as to her 
reason for so doing being piqued, 
I conquered my desire to make my 
bow and dignified exit, and allowed 
her to continue her game for a little 
longer. 

When I did at length make my 
adieu, she held out her hand—a very 
creamy, plump hand, I remarked— 
in a friendly manner. And I left her 
presence, having certainly seen her 
face, and won the race of Gaunt, 
but more than ever puzzled as to 
who and what she was. 

All that I could announce with 
any certainty to my friend was, that 
Margaret Owenson, Esq., was one of 
the most peculiar but beautiful 
women I had ever seen. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FISHING IN THE BOUNDARY STREAM. 


That evening we were prevented 
talking about my morning call by 
the presence of the celebrated sur- 
geon who had undertaken the cure 
of Gaunt’sankle. His presence also 
prevented our usual attentive ob- 
servation of our neighbour, very 
much to my annoyance, for Cecile 
came once privately to inform mo 
that the lady, dressed in black silk, 
was walking about the garden, and 
that she had nodded to her (Cecile). 
Of course I considered this friendly 
demonstration entirely owing to my 
own conduct and ‘ tact.’ 

To my great satisfaction the sur- 
geon found Gaunt’s foot so far re- 
covered that he no longer ordered 
such strict rest; he gave us leave to 
try a short walk in the garden the 
following day, prophesying from 
the present state of the ankle a now 
speedy recovery. 

Gaunt’s delight at the news was 
only equalled by my own; for I was 
not yet sufficiently in love with Miss 
Owenson to make the occupation of 
watching her so absorbingly inte- 
resting as to supersede every other 
delight, and I planned with infinite 
satisfaction a number of expeditions 
that we would make directly Dick 
should be able to mount his horse 
or bear any fatigue. 

For the next few days, if the lady 
of the cottage cared to cast her eyes 
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in the direction of our verandah, she 
must have found it very frequently 
deserted. Gaunt, only too glad to 
make as much of his freedom as he 
could, had hired a light chaise, with 
a pair of capital ponies, and these 
animals he kept in perpetual motion, 
bearing him and me about some- 
where or other. Cecile generally 
was of our party, except when we 
drove to the town of —— (which 
was tolerably often, both of us tiring 
of the picturesque), or when we 
visited an old acquaintance of 
Richard’s whom he had discovered 
on some distant expedition quite by 
chance. 

I noticed all this silently; for I 
kept most rigidly to our tacit agree- 
ment that I should not seek to 
penetrate Gaunt’s secret ; but never- 
theless I noticed it. 

I was becoming very much accus- 
tomed, however, to the mystery, and 
it ceased to harass me. I accepted 
Cecile’s presence without further 
questioning, and became so accus- 
tomed to hear her call Dick ‘ Uncle,’ 
while she addressed me more fami- 
liarly as Mark, that I had almost 
forgotten that it was not, all things 
considered, the most natural thing 
in the world. 

I dare say a woman’s penetrating 
eye, in watching Gaunt’s manner 
and behaviour to the child, would 
have guessed with tolerable preci- 
sion Gaunt’s actual connection with 
her. To my mind he seemed to 
treat her very much as I did myself. 
She was not a petable child, her 
greatest delight being to affect and 
be treated as the young lady. With 
a strange precocity too, she appeared 
almost to understand that her posi- 
tion in our regard was strange and 
embarrassing ; and, with true female 
delicacy, I have often noticed her 
remaining and evidently wearying 
herself in the garden for hours, 
rather than join us, when she fancied 
we were talking confidentially and 
didn’t want her. 

Gaunt was always kind to her, as 
a man naturally is to a pretty little 
girl. Her every whim he did his best 
to gratify ; herevery comfort, so far as 
he understood it, he did his best to 
supply; she had toys in abundance, 
dress the same; but then Brunlow 
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was her only companion by Gaunt's 
inexorable command, and perhaps 
the poor little heart pined for a more 
sympathising friend: she certainly 
used to look very sad at times. 

Her veneration for Gaunt was edi- 
fying ; and I was not long in con- 
cluding she must have been brought 
up by some one who had duly im- 
pressed her with such. She was 
devotedly fond of him also. I have 
seen her flush crimson with delight 
at kind words from him, and more 
than once she has treasured them 
up, and come repeating them to me, 
always adding, ‘Mark, do you 
think uncle Gaunt loves me truly ?” 
And to my assurance of the fact she 
would listen smilingly, her long 
downcast eyelashes quite shadowing 
her pretty cheek, with as much plea- 
sure and faith as any damsel double 
her age. 

As to Gaunt, with his usual care- 
lessness, he troubled himself no more 
with explanations, or anything else. 
Quite content that I made no at- 
tempts at penetrating his secret, he 
let things remain as they were; and 
most carefully did he avoid the 
slightest allusion, not only to his 
connections with Cecile, but to 
everything concerning her. 

Where she came from—why she 
remained with him—whether her 
stay was temporary or for always— 
he never alluded to in the remotest 
manner. 

Cecile herself was also uncom- 
municative on such matters. I 
flattered myself I enjoyed her entire 
confidence, and I felt persuaded the 
child had either forgotten, or she 
had received strict injunctions to be 
silent on all things regarding her 
short past. 

Poor Cecile’s lot was not bettered 
by Gaunt’s recovery. As he grew 
stronger our drives to —— became 
more frequent, and we seldom re- 
turned from such expeditions till 
late in the evening. Even the 
landlady took pity on her, and came 
the morning after one of these long 
drives, as we were sitting at break- 
fast, and begged Mr. Gaunt to let 
his little niece go on a visit with 
her to some friend’s at a short dis- 
tance, adding—‘ the poor child was 
so lonesome, it would be quite a 
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charity to let her have a romp with 
her farmer friend’s children.’ 

Gaunt was firm in his refusal, 
though Cecile stood by looking up 
at him with dancing eyes for per- 
mission. I could not help break- 
ing through my rule of non-inter- 
ference, and remonstrating with 
Gaunt for his ridiculous strictness. 
Dick was as firm as a ‘rock, or, 
rather, obstinate as a mule. 

We had been planning for our- 
selves a very agreeable little expe- 
dition, which, however, did not in- 
clude poor Cecile; but after that 
short scene I was not surprised to 
see Dick take down his fishing-rod 
and straw hat, and, without any 
allusion to our intended drive, pro- 
pose a morning’s fishing in the 
boundary stream. 

We selected the spot where the 
stream came gushing out from the 
dark wood, and there, under the 
shade of a pair of venerable oaks, 
we sat ourselves down on the soft 


turf, with fishing-rods, &c., pipes* 


and smoking apparatus, and other 
personal comforts which the heat 
and labour we were undertaking 
necessitated. From this position 
we had a very excellent view of the 
garden of the cottage; and we were 
not a little pleased, considering the 
‘slowness’ of our present occupa- 
tion, to perceive shortly our neigh- 
bour making her appearance, first 
at the window, then on the verandah, 
and, finally, in the garden of her 
domains. 

We were still very much inte- 
rested in my lady; but now that 
we were able to seek amusement 
elsewhere, our curiosity was not 
sufficient to render the occupation 
of watching her at a distance so ab- 
sorbing as it had been. 

Perhaps Miss Owenson from be- 
hind her venetians had observed 
that her watchers’ vigilance flagged, 
and like a skilful general deter- 
mined to change her tactics. At 
any rate, on that particular morn- 
ing the lady of the closed shutters 
and mysteriously turned-away face 
came slowly but surely down the 
lawn, even to the bank of the 
boundary stream; then she unfast- 
ened the little gate that, with the 
hedge of prickly thorn, formed the 


side boundary to her garden, and, 
passing out, sauntered along the 
bank of the stream till she came 
directly opposite to us. 

She stopped, bowed to me, nod- 
ded to Cecile, who sat perched on 
a projecting root of the oak, fishing 
with all her might, and then stood, 
looking very much as if ‘ further 
advances’ would be graciously re- 
ceived. 

Gaunt had stuck his eye-glass iu 
his eye, and pretended to be exa- 
mining the end of his fishing-rod 
with the greatest care, taking the op- 
portunity, however, of now and then 
sending a glance across the stream, 
which, perhaps, gave the lady cou- 
rage to say, ‘ You look so comfort- 
able there I should like to join you, 
if you will give me leave.’ 

Of course both Gaunt and I were 
eager in our invitations (men like 
frank women, you know, on a hot 
morning), but at the same time ex- 
pressed our embarrassment as to 
how she could effect it, unless she 
made a considerable circuit to the 
rustic bridge. 

My lady laughed, and said, ‘ Oh! 
don’t mind that.’ 

At a little distance from where 
we were sitting the stream suddenly 
narrowed, and the banks, steeper 
than elsewhere, and overgrown with 
brambles, bushes, and brooms, over- 
hung a very rushing, foamy yard 
or two of water. 

I had often stood and contem- 
plated the possibility of a leap 
across this spot; but the difficulty 
of descending the one bank low 
enough to bring the base of the 
other within springing distance, and 
the swift current of the stream lying 
between making the idea of a cold 
bath very disagreeable -in case of a 
slip, I had always been contented 
with assuring myself that of course 
I could do it, and that there was no 
oceasion to try. I did feel consider- 
ably surprised, then, when I saw 
Miss Owenson walk quietly to this 
spot, and begin to draw her dress 
securely round her previous to 
making her descent among the 
brooms and bushes. 

‘She’s going to jump!’ Cecile 
cried. 

Gaunt raised his eye-glass. ‘ The 
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deuce she is! Go and stop her, 
Mark,’ ke exclaimed,‘ for heaven’s 
sake !’ 

I did dart forward, but I was too 
late; when I arrived the lady had 
already torn her way through the 
bushes, three-fourths down the 
bank, and now stood firmly poised 
on a ledge of clear ground, eyeing 
the distance, and preparing to make 
the spring that should bring her 
on the other side of the sparkling, 
rushing water. 

‘Don’t!’ I cried from the top of 
the bank; ‘ pray don’t!’ 

‘Oh, go away! you make me 
nervous, she replied, looking up, 
with her audacious eyes sparkling 
as brightly as the stream. I was so 
alarmed at her position that my 
eloquence failed me; I could only 
reiterate, ‘Don’t! pray stop!’ 

It was no use; with steady hand 
she cleared her dress from every 
entangiement, drew it tightly round 
her, and then gave a bold spring. 
The shrubs and bushes prevented 
me from seeing if she had arrived 
at her destination below, and for an 
instant I stood listening intently for 
some signs that she was safe. I 
was looking over, leaning agaiust a 
young tree, getting every moment 
more anxious at neither seeing nor 
hearing anything, when I heard a 
laugh at my elbow, and, turning, 
there stood the lady, as elegant, 
calm, and unruffled as if she had 
just passed from her drawing-room, 
not a sign of that leap on either 
herself or her dress; and to look at 
her, as she stood laughing in the 
sun, she appeared a very unlikely 
person to attempt or think of such 
a thing. 

I started. ‘Be thankful you are 
safe!’ I exclaimed. 

*‘ What a fuss you make about a 
trifle,’ she replied. ‘Strong limbs 
and good nerves were all that was 
necessary to insure my safety; and 
those I had, I knew.’ 

I was silent. I don’t like mascu- 
line women, and, the danger over, 
1 was very ready to criticise the 
good taste of my companion for 
thus exhibiting her strong limbs 
and nerves. 

She looked at me for a moment, 
then, turning away, began whip- 
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ping the blossoms off an unfortu- 
nate bush growing close by with a 
vigour that witnessed to her strength 
of muscle at any rate. 

‘Ah! she exclaimed suddenly, 
‘ how well I can read your thoughts! 
It was shockingly unladylike, wasn’t 
it? Well, never mind, let us join 
your friend. I want to learn ang- 
ling.’ * 

There was something in her man- 
ner that quite disturbed my usual 
equanimity and self-possession. I 
didn’t know what to say to her very 
good reading of my thoughts, and 
I was more perplexed by feeling 
that she cared very little for my 
unflattering opinion of her. 

‘ They must have seen you make 
the leap, I said, as we walked 
slowly side by side towards the 
couple under the oak trees. ‘ My 
friend is one of those who think as 
highly of such feats of strength as 
yourself.’ 

‘We shall sympathize, then,’ she 
answered shortly. 

Gaunt came to meet us, and was 
profuse in his compliments at the 
lady’s agility. He had witnessed 
the whole proceeding. Then, throw- 
ing his plaid on the ground, he be- 
gan arranging a seat for her; and 
she took possession of it with a 
graceful abandon, and lounged there 
beside him as if they were acquaint- 
ances of years’ standing. 

For myself, I walked away to a 
short distance, where I fancied the 
fishing would be better. 

I could hear their voices distinctly 
—almost distinguish the words they 
spoke. Gaunt’s laugh came often, 
hers at rarer intervals, but in con- 
cert with his, and then it sounded 
clear and ringing, music even in 
my criticizing ear. Cecile’s tones 
mingled now and then with theirs, 
but they soon ceased; and when 
I turned once to look at the group, 
I noticed that she had quitted her 
perch, and, like myself, was seeking 
her fish at a little distance. 

Directly she caught my eye she 
drew in her line, gathered up her 
apparatus, and came slowly towards 
me. 

* Well, Cecile,’ I said, as she stood 
silently beside me, ‘why have you 
left the lady ? Don’t you like her?’ 
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‘ No” she answered quickly and 


emphatically ; ‘not at all. Do you, 
Mark?” 
‘ She’s very handsome, Cecile, I 


replied, hesitatingly. 

‘So is Uncle Gaunt,’ said the 
child, turning and looking at them 
both. 





‘A quarter of an hour ago,’ I 
thought, ‘they were perfect stran- 


gers! What is all this? Then, 
with a very impatient ‘Tut, I 
turned away. What was it to me? 

‘Don’t fish any more—let us go 
and hunt birds’ nests in the wood, 
Mark,’ said Cecile, softly. ‘It will 
be so cool under the trees.’ 

I could not resist her; so, throw- 
ing down my rod, I took Cecile’s 
willing little hand and we went 
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I don’t know why, but Cecile’s 
very inconsequent remark gave me a 
strange qualm. I turned and looked. 
They were not regarding us. Gaunt 
was fixing her fishing-rod, and she 
was assisting him, her creamy fin- 
gers almost touching his, I could 
see; and they were both laughing. 


rambling together into the dark 
shady wood. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
MARGARET OWENSON. 


Margaret Owenson was indeed a 
puzzle, and one that, as day by day 
our acquaintance ripened into inti- 
macy, became more intricate, and, 
at the same time, interesting. 

A young, singularly handsome 
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and accomplished woman living 
alone in her strange house, with 
strange servants, with habits and 
ways that bespoke a long residence 
—if not birth in a foreign land— 
would have attracted the attention 
of the most careless on-looker : 
strange and out-of-the-way, how- 
ever, as her mere outward habits 
were, they were as nothing to her 
strange bizarre character. 

Like a kaleidoscope that never 
presents the same picture, and almost 
fatigues the eye with its perpetual 
change, she seemed to take a de- 
light in presenting herself ever 
under some new phase to the gaze 
of those around her; and as if not 
content with that means of rendering 
herself incomprehensible and nays- 
terious, she most carefully concealed 
all the details of her previous history 
and all her schemes for the future. 
I never encountered a young person 
who seemed to confine herself so 
mysteriously to the present—as to 
have apparently severell every tie 
that interested ‘her in the past and 
every expectancy that might connect 
her with the future. With a free- 
dom that might have subjected her 
to considerable criticism, if there 
had been neighbours to criticize, 
she threw her house open to us, 
visited us in return and joined us in 
walks, drives, and rides, with as 
complete an ignoring of the usual 
restrictions imposed on girls of her 
age and in her position, as if such 
had never existed. 

Yet, with all this contempt for 
outward convenance, her manner, 
language, and bearing could have 
borne the eye of the severest 
moralist. Frank she was always— 
audacious occasionally—bold often 
—but loose or coarse never. 

The same contradiction was appa- 
rent in her education. She sang, as 
I said before, like a ‘ prima donna,’ 
drew caricatures and painted with 
considerable skiil ; but beyond read- 
ing, writing, and spelling, there her 
accomplishments ended. She was 
fearfully ignorant of even the ele- 
ments of what other women know 
well; but then a little wild reading, 
and a mass of newspaper literature 
in the possession of a naturally 
clearsighted, acute mind, became a 
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source of wealth from which she 
drew sufficient to render her con- 
versation sharp, sensible, and, by its 
very wants, quaintly original. 

Men in our position were not 
likely to quarrel with a young 
woman for being what our landlady 
once called ‘ unparticular, very un- 
particular, sir ;’ and we accepted as 
frankly as they were given her invi- 
tations to pass the evenings at the 
cottage, to listen to her music, to 
join her in her walks, or to take her 
out in our chaise. Poor Cecile! her 
comfort was not so rigidly consulted 
on those occasions as formerly, and 
she was obliged to conceal her dis- 
like as best she could, sitting on a 
steol atimy lady's feet, in the bottom 
of the carriage. How the child 
grew to thate the lady! I was 
amused anil yet almost pained to 
watch her, as day by day the inti- 
macy ‘between Margaret and Gaunt 
increase. I have seen her come 
creeping ‘to the drawing-room, with 
a quiet stealthiness in the dusk of 
the summer evening, and then as 
she saw, as she always did sce, 
Gaunt, either lounging by the piano 
where Margaret Owenson sat some- 
times singing, but more often 
making believe to play, while she 
carried on a low-toned conversation 
with Dick,—or Gaunt bending over 
her, as if in an energetic humour, 
she dashed off spirited little draw- 
ings of himself; or as perhaps she 
would catch sight of them in the 
conservatory arranging the plants 
(for my lady was a fidget and always 
altering and re-altering her arrange- 
ments); or about some other work, 
far enough to be out of my hearing as 
Isat, perhaps about as much satisfied 
as Cecile, smoking my cigar alone; 
as she saw one or the other of these 
scenes, a look of intense trouble 
would come into the child’s face, 
and when the opportunity came how 
vindictive she was! I could account 
for her strong dislike to Miss Owen- 
son, knowing her jealous fondness of 
Gaunt; but the disfavour with 
which, in spite of herself, Miss 
Owenson could not hide from my 
eyes, she regarded her tiny rival, 
was more puzzling. To imagine 
her jealous of a mere child, to whom, 
besides, Gaunt now showed no very 
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strong affection, would have been 
ridiculous; yet I noticed she listened 
with eager attention to the slightest 
remark Gaunt addressed to his little 
niece, and watched with a kind of 
fascinated gaze his most trivial action 
when it concerned her. 

At the commencement of our 
visits to the cottage, she had at- 
tempted to court Cecile’s friendship 
by caresses, gifts of flowers and 
fruit, or other articles of value in 
most children’s eyes; but her ad- 
vances had been so decidedly re- 
pulsed by the young lady, her gifts 
declined, or, if accepted, carelessly 
destroyed under her eyes, her 
caresses unnoticed or even avoided, 
that she soon gave up her attempts, 
and, I saw, decided to look at Cecile 
in the light of a necessary nui- 
sance. 

One evening, after Gaunt had left 
us for a few moments to take the 
child back to the inn, I could not 
help saying, ‘Why do you dislike 
little Cecile so, Miss Owenson ?’ 

We were sitting in the twilight, 
she by the window, watching the 
retreating figure of Richard Gaunt, 
I lounging comfortably on her set- 
tee 


She turned sharply round. 

‘Dislike her! what! do you think 
I am such a fool as to entertain 
such a strong sentiment as dislike 
for a baby of that age?’ 

‘I don’t think you are a fool,’ I 
replied ; ‘ but I do think you dislike 
poor little Cecile.’ 

‘Think what you choose—it is 
too fatiguing to contradict you; 
only, 1’ll thank you not to put such 
a silly idea either in the child’s head 
or her uncle’s,’ was the lady’s an- 
swer, in a voice that contrasted 
strangely with the gay, pleasant tones 
she had been addressing to us all the 
evening. 

‘Don’t be under any alarm,’ I 
replicd carelessly ; ‘I seldom trouble 
myself with setting before my friends 
disagreeable truths.’ 

‘You are right; nothing is more 
foolish,’ she said drily; then, turn- 
ing away, she went to the piano and 
began playing and singing a noisy 
Italian song. 

I smoked on. From the com- 
mencement of our acquaintance, I 


had been accustomed to be treated 
by, and to treat my fair eccentric 
friend in a very off-hand manner. 

The day she had joined us so un- 
ceremoniously whilst fishing in the 
boundary stream, I had learned at a 
glance that to cope with such a 
character I must meet her on her 
own grounds, and fight her with her 
own weapons, or else submit unto 
her, which I was not at all inclined 
to do. 

With Gaunt it was different. He 
had the happy art of making love to 
women in such a manner that, 
whilst submitting to them, he 
always remained master; besides, 
his love-making was of that pleasant, 
light description—here to-day, there 
to-morrow, back again the day after, 
and so on—directly Margaret Owen- 
son’s eccentricities become tiresome 
he would save himself in flight, I 
knew. 

I was lying very comfortably, not 
at all disturbed by the evident irri- 
tation which was venting itself in 
that noisy, passionate song, when it 
suddenly stopped, and she began 
wailing more than singing the most 
plaintive little air I ever heard. 
The words, almost whispered, sound- 
ed like an Indian dialect of which I 
knew a little, and they came breathed 
almost lovingly from her lips, with 
a pathos that one can only throw 
over a familiar tongue. 

When she had finished she came 
and stood beside me, with her usual 
freedom :— 

‘ Do you know that I have never 
sung that since I left my—— 
Gaunt’s figure darkened the window 
at that instant, and she paused. 
‘Did he hear, do you think?’ she 
half muttered, and then, not waiting 
for an answer, she went to meet 
him. ’ 

Gaunt replied to her question 
himself by asking immediately 
‘ Where she had learnt that Hindoo 
air?” 

Margaret, as if scarcely noticing 
that he spoke, uttered a careless 
‘What?’ and turned away to give a 
rather lengthy order to the Indian 
who happened to enter the room at 
the moment, and then, as he quitted 
it, she also left by another door, 
with the free abruptness to which 
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we were now too accustomed to 
question its politeness. 

When she returned, supper was 
on the table, and we sat down to it, 
Margaret, I fancied, with a slight 
shade of embarrassment. However, 
we talked as usual, ate and drank 
with our usual gusto, and if the 
lady of the cottage had any dis- 
quietude, she certainly concealed it 
well under more than her wonted 
gaiety and wit. 

After supper she did not, accord- 
ing to her ordinary habit, sit down 
to the piano. She complained of 
the heat and proposed going into 
the garden, on then, when we were 
there, my lady was so restless and 
fidgety that we thought it best to 
take ourselves off. 

She did not press us to remain, 
neither did she accompany us, as 
usual, to the end of the garden; 
but, like an impatient child, no 
sooner were the simple words ‘ Good 
night’ pronounced, than she bounded 
into the house, and when we reached 
the stream, the light shining from 
her bedroom window showed that my 
lady was already following Gaunt’s 
advice to go to bed immediately. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN ARM WITH A GOLDEN BRACELET. 


It was a pouring September day. 
We met each other with impreca- 
tions against the weather, exclama- 
tions of disgust at everything, and 
with every sign of anger, disappoint- 
ment, and bad temper. 

We had planned a particularly 
agreeable excursion for that day. 

‘ Confoundedly provoking!’ Gaunt 
exclaimed, as he watched the pour- 
ing down of the rain on the climbing 
roses, on the already drenched 
flowerbeds, on the gravel walks, on 
everything and anything. ‘ Patter, 
patter, how hopeless that sound of 
rain is!’ 

I sensibly arranged myself with 
pens, ink, and paper, and left Dick 
to his groans and smoke. 

After writing a very good article 
and a capital critique for the —, 
which, I solemnly declare, owed 
their piquancy to my own wit, and 
not, as Gaunt ill-naturedly declared, 
to that little meteorological disap- 
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pointment, I felt refreshed and my 
nerves invigorated, and, as a light 
recreation, 1 determined to go and 
have a ride. 

I can’t say much for the horses 
that mine host took such a pride in. 
They were skinny and bony, and 
did little credit to either their 
parents, supposing they were as 
respectably connected as their pos- 
sessor declared them, or to their 
diet. There was a nag, however, 
which went tolerably well, and him 
I mounted in spite of the still falling 
rain. 

It was about four o’clock P.M. 
and I calculated I should have time 
to ride to Q——, deposit my de- 
spatches in the post, and return in 
time not to aggravate Dick’s raspi- 
ness by keeping him waiting for 
dinner. 

With my waterproof coat on my 
shoulders, my legs similarly en- 
cased, and mounted on my whitey- 
brown nag, I flatter myself I made a 
peculiar if not an elegant appearance, 
and one admirably suited to the 
wet, narrow country road, with its 
overhanging dripping trees, if not to 
Rotten Row. 

It was not unpleasant to ride 
quietly along—the damp earth sent 
up a refreshing smell—the country 
all around looked brightly green, 
and, to a poetical ear, the chirpings 
of birds in the neighbouring copses, 
the only sounds breaking on the 
stillness, might have been poetically 
suggestive. 

I am not of a poetical disposition ; 
but the scene, combined with the 
quiet, rather sleepy motion of the 
horse, made me meditative, and I 
mused so deeply that I paid no 
attention to where I was going or 
the distance I had already gone. 

The nag jogged on, neither turn- 
ing to the right nor to the left, 
apparently well accustomed to follow 
that road; and when I roused up I 
discovered, to my discomfiture, that 
I must certainly have passed the 
turning that lead into the L—— 
road. 

Pulling up my horse and looking 
round, I saw a lane on my left, 
which, according to my knowledge 
of the locale, ought to lead me by 
a short cut to the town of L—, 
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so towards this lane I turned the 
nag’s head. 

It was a very damp ride down 
that narrow lane. The trees on 
either side hung low, bowing to 
each other across the path, and as I 
passed along, I drew on myself a 
perpetual shower-bath from the 
drenched leaves. 

My macintosh ought to have ren- 
dered this a very slight annoyance, 
and so it did, so far as my shoulders 
were concerned; but the said gar- 
ments belonging to Gaunt, whose 
proportions are not so elegant as 
mine, fitted me very loosely about 
the neck, and there the raindrops 
found easy entrance. 

Perhaps you, my dear reader, 
know the feeling of little rills from 
your hat trickling down your back 
between the skin and shirt. You 
know, perhaps, the peculiar sensa- 
tion of steaming that the rain and 
exercise combined produce. It is 
disagreeable, is it not? 

That ride gave me a very good 
taste of the water-cure, and it was 
not a bonne bouche. 

I jogged on, thankful to reach, as 
I thought, the L—— road, and then 
putting the nag to a sharp canter, 
rode away for a mile or two. 

In spite of sharp cantering, how- 
ever, the road still refused to assume 
a familiar appearance, although from 
the distance I had come, I felt sure 
L—— ought not to be far off. 

I began to have misgivings con- 
cerning that short cut. 

The road was undulating; just 
before me it rose considerably, so I 
determined to ride up to the highest 
part, and there try and make out 
the country. 

This I did, but no signs of L—— 
appeared. As I looked carefully 
around I caught sight of a small 
cottage, the only habitation visible, 
standing almost buried among the 
trees at the corner of a lane which 
led away from the road on my 
right. 

‘I may perhaps get some in- 
formation as to where I am, at any 
rate, I thought; and with these 
hopes I pushed on down the road 
and soon reached the cottage. 

A little green paling, enclosing a 
small garden, separated the dwelling 
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from the path, and a large willow, 
standing in front, drooped its 
branches so thickly as almost to 
hide it from view. 

As I came slowly along, before I 
could see or be seen by any one in 
the cottage, the sound of voices 
coming from an evidently open 
window attracted my attention. 

I could not, at first, catch the 
words spoken, but a laugh, low, long, 
and merry, followed by a loud ‘ No, 
no, Geoffrey—Geof!’ startled me. I 
could have sworn that it was the 
laugh and voice of Margaret Owen- 
son. Ladvanced, and bending down, 
tried to peep through the screen of 
willow branches into the house. 
All that I could see was a portion 
of a creamy-skinned arm leaning 
against the window-sill; but on 
that arm was a band of gold that I 
knew well, and as it was suddenly 
moved and a hand came in sight, 
clasping some baby-looking fingers, 
on that fair hand were rings, rings 
I knew well also. 

I was just about to exclaim, ‘ Miss 
Owenson,’ when the arm and hand 
disap with a quick move- 
ment; the window was closed softly 
and swiftly, and I heard a faint cry 
as ofa child quickly hushed. I felt 
considerably puzzled. What could 
Margaret Owenson be doing there ? 
Had she seen me? And had she 
disappeared to avoid being seen by 
me? 

I entered the garden and knocked 
at the cottage door. 

A young woman dressed more 
like a respectable servant than a 
peasant opened it slightly, not suf- 
ficiently to enable me to see into 
the interior, and asked me rather 
abruptly what I wanted. 

I told her I had lost my way, and 
would be obliged if she would direct 
me to L——. 

She seemed a little embarrassed 
at my question. She evidently did 
not know how to answer it, and was 
unwilling to quit her post to get 
the necessary information. While 
she hesitated, a child impatiently 
began to scream. There was a 
struggle within—a voice said in a 
suppressed tone— Hush! 

* L— lies further down the road,’ 
the young woman said firmly, after 
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giving a hasty look over her shoulder, 
and then, without further ado, she 
slammed the door in my face. ‘ Po- 
lite,’ I half ejaculated as I turned 
away and went out of the gate. 
7 a Owenson can’t be far 
off.’ 

At the moment I heard a scream, 
and looking round, I perceived a 
child attempting to make its way 
out of a side kind of half door, half 
window. One short leg was over 
the sill, and a curly head, that, 
in spite of its baby proportions, was 
remarkably fair mas handsome, was 
struggling to follow it, when two 
braceleted arms caught the little 
fellow in a strong determined grasp 
and almost tore him away. 

* Margaret Owenson as I’m alive,’ 
I muttered, and conquering the in- 
clination to go back and make my- 
self sure of the fact, remembering 
the peculiarity of my lady’s disposi- 
tion, I quietly remounted my horse 
and trusted to my own wits to re- 
find my way. 

Fortunately, I met a farmer about 
a quarter of a mile further on, and 
he put me on the right track. What 
with jogging, sharp cantering, and 
short cuts, I was nearly eight miles 
distant from Hazledean. What was 
Margaret Owenson doing in that 
solitary cottage eight miles from 
home? 

I was not surprised to find that 
Dick had dined and gone out, when 
I reached the inn. 

In answer to my questions, Cecile 
told me, dolefully, that Uncle Gaunt 
had gone out early in the afternoon, 
but had soon returned and done 
nothing but smoke till dinner. She 
thought he was at the cottage now; 
she supposed he was, as he always 
did go there; and she supposed I 
was going too, wasn’t I? 

I glanced up at the rueful face of 
the child, as she sat the picture of 
despondency almost buried in Dick’s 
arm-chair. ‘ Cecile,’ I said, gravely, 
* don’t you know it’s wicked to dis- 
like any one?’ 

‘ I can’t help it,’ answered Cecile, 
dolefully ; ‘Ido hate Miss Owenson, 
and it’s no use.’ 

‘And why do you hate her?’ I 
asked. ‘ You have no cause. She 
is not unkind to you.’ 
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Cecile began nibbling her deli- 
cate little nails, and did not reply. 

I should have watched this jealous 
little rival, with great amusement, 
had I not seen that big tears were 
brimming over the dark eyes and 
falling on the little clenched hands 
in slow droppings. I was concerned 
but‘ puzzled, for Cecile was not a 
young person to be soothed with 
kisses 


I rose and began arranging my 
neckcloth at the glass, casting mean- 
while furtive glances at the arm- 
chair. Cecile would not look up, 
would not be consoled in any man- 
ner—the tears dropped on slowly 
and constantly till the white fingers 
were quite bathed. 

‘Cecile,’ I said softly, ‘are you 
coming with me? She looked up 
—then, if ‘looks could kill, I had 
not lived, and bounding from her 
chair marched out of the room with 
the air of an offended queen. 

Since we had become so friendly 
with our neighbour of the cottage, 
Gaunt and I had constructed a rus- 
tic kind of bridge across the boun- 
dary stream by throwing a couple 
of planks across from bank to bank. 

It was rather a nervous passage 
to ordinary individuals; but Gaunt 
and myself soon became accustomed 
to it; and as to my lady, after so 
unceremoniously leaping across the 
stream, it was not likely she would 
hesitate at the planks. 

I sauntered quietly towards the 
cottage, but on arriving at the 
bridge, I confess I stood for some 
instants pondering whether it would 
not be more prudent that night, to 
go round by the road. The rain 
that had been falling heavily for 
the last twenty-four hours, had 
swelled the stream considerably’; and 
as it rushed, brown, bubbling, and 
very swiftly below, I stood looking 
down shuddering at the idea of a 
false step on the narrow plank. 

I watched the rushing water till 
the very sound made me feel giddy, 
and then very prudently, I turned 
and went round by the road. 

Margaret and Gaunt were playing 
chess. Miss Owenson was a very 
skilful player, and Dick had no ob- 
jection to allow her to beat him game 
after game, while it enabled him to 
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carry on those pleasant, low-toned 
téte-a-tétes. 

As I entered, Margaret merely 
glanced up, lifting her hand at the 
same time, as if entreating me not 
to speak, then turning back to the 
board she appeared absorbed in her 





Margaret had the most beautifully 
rounded arm I had ever seen, and 
the loose lace sleeve and broad band 
of gold showed it off to perfection. 
I gazed at it. Such an arm and 
bracelet were recognisable any- 
where. 

‘ Checkmate—checkmate!’ Gaunt 
at length said triumphantly. (He 
seldom won.) 

Miss Owenson pushed the board 
from her and rose up half pettishly. 

* You lost me the game!’ she said, 
turning sharply on me. ‘ Your en- 
trance spoilt the most splendid ma- 
neeuvre I was just about to make.’ 

‘I am very sorry I came,’ I said 
calmly. ‘Accept my profound apo- 
logies ;? then suddenly assuming, in 
my turn, the offensive, I exclaimed, 
‘ But I have also a little complaint 


move. I took my stand behind 
Gaunt, and watched the game. I 
annoyed her I think, for once she 
looked up ——s and then 
leaning her elbow on the table, 
shaded her face with her hand, and 
so hid it from my view. 
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to bring against you. Why were 
you so cruel this afternoon when, 
in my distress, I came to the cot- 
tage, as to have the door slammed 
in my face?’ 

She threw into her countenance 
a look of the greatest bewilderment, 
but at the same time I noticed the 
slight colour in her cheeks deep- 
ened visibly. 

‘What are you talking of? I 
ordered the door to be slammed in 
your face!’ Then suddenly laying 
her hand on the bell, she gave an 
angry peal. Before I could utter a 
word, the Indian appeared. 

‘You told me it was Mr. Gaunt 
who called this afternoon,’ she ex- 
claimed to the servant, and point- 
ing to Dick, who was regarding the 
scene considerably bewildered. 
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‘ And so it was,’ Richard said. ‘I 
called twice, and were told that you 
were ill.’ 

The Indian stood mute. Margaret 
turned to me— 

‘What do you mean then?’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ When,’ she added, an- 
grily, to the servant, ‘did you slam 
the door in Mr. Owen’s face ?” 

‘Never,’ Zemide replied, with a 
glance of defiance at me. 

‘Never,’ I repeated. ‘ You con- 
duct the proceedings too quickly, 
my dear Miss Owenson,’ I added 
slowly, and with a slight touch of 
sarcasm. ‘In the first place, I did 
not accuse your Indian servant, or 
indeed any servant of yours, of the 
offence—neither did I allude to the 
door of the cottage. You may allow 
Zemide to retire.’ 

Without further bidding the In- 
dian disappeared. 

‘Pray go a little faster,’ Miss 
Owenson said, in a tone that she 
vainly endeavoured should not show 
her ill-humour. 

‘ Were you not in a little solitary 
cottage about eight miles from here 
—not far from L——, at about 
half-past five o’clock this afternoon ?” 
I asked quickly and point-blank. 

‘ A little cottage!’ Margaret ex- 
claimed ; then turning with a forced 
laugh to Richard, she exclaimed, 
‘Mr. Gaunt, your friend has been 
dining alone, has he not?’ 

Dick laughed. 

‘A cottage,’ I continued, ‘at the 
corner of a lane. I went there to 
ask my way to Hazledean, and a 
young woman after answering my 
question very uncivilly, and also 
wrongly, banged the door in my 
face.’ 

‘And what on earth have I to do 
with that?’ laughed the lady. ‘0, 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen!’ 

‘Have a little patience,’ I began. 
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‘Impossible. Know that all the 
afternoon I have been lying on my 
bed with a distracting headache. 
You, my dear Mr. Owen, must have 
been having some pleasant little ad- 
venture, and afterwards an excellent 
bottle of wine to recruit your 
strength, which has confused your 
ideas.’ 

Dick laughed. 

Miss Owenson was standing close 
beside me, and as I looked up in 
her face, I was ungallant enough to 
feel convinced she was telling any- 
thing but the truth. 

‘My confusion of ideas then, is 
owing to this, I exclaimed, rising 
and laying my hand on the bracelet, 
‘and these,’ touching the rings. 

To my surprise her fingers closed 
round mine with a grasp that evi- 
dently besought silence. 

* An excellent bottle of wine,’ she 
laughed, her fingers still retaining 
their grasp. ‘Now confess.’ And 
then she looked up into my face, 
with an expression that seemed sud- 
denly to chase away the beautiful 
lady of the cottage, and transform 
her into the impatient, suffering 
woman at the railway station, as she 
had stood casting that daring, care- 
less glance round on the occupants 
of the waiting-room. 

‘Well, well—have it your own 
way,’ I said; and turning round, I 
met Gaunt’s eyes fixed rather sternly 
on us both. He was listening in- 
tently to what we said, and as I 
dropped Margaret’s hand, I saw he 
noticed it. 

After that he leant against the 
window which was partly open, 
silently; and it was in vain that 
Margaret Owenson seated herself 
at the piano and asked him, with 
her glowing smile, what she should 
play, hoping to draw him to his 
accustomed place. 
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MARCH MUSINGS. 


* Nunc nemora ingenti vento nunc litora plangunt. 


I. 


HE March wind sweeps amid the pines, 
While through the dark plantation where 
The larch boughs quiver in the air 

A fitful ray of sunlight shines. 


Il. 


The March wind blows across the sea, 
And through the pine trees o’er my head 
Its voice is as the voices dead. 

What are the words it speaks to me ? 


Ill, 


Hard to define: for as it sweeps 
Through the thick branches on its way, 
The echoes quickened by its sway 
Are heard by me as one who sleeps. 
Iv. 
Heard as the memories that wake 
From their long rest when in an hour, 


Least marked we find a faded flower, 
And straightway all the fetters break 


v. 
That bound the past in silence. So 
Floats back the soul upon that stream 


Whose current passes as a dream, 
Whose waters all so stilly flow. 


VI. 


The wild March wind smites on my face 
With stinging strength ; and yet the past 
Rises so surely and so fast 

That I scarce feel it for a space. 


VII. 
What says the March wind? Does it speak 
Of its work done a year agone, 
When eyes that erst so sweetly shone 
With love’s light darkened as the weak 


VIII. 


Last sigh of life was swept away, 
By the cold March blast which had been 
Laden with arctic chills all keen, 
Sealing ier doom ere break of day ? 


IX. 
In vain, in vain the sunny South, 
In vain the work of love and care, 
Though love grew maddened with despair, 
To touch with life the rosebud mouth. 
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x. 


What says the March wind? Does it tell 
Of that night when the truest friend 
Met in the wrecked mail-boat his end, 

And in the March gale heard his knell ? 


xr. 

Or shall I deem a higher strain 
Is uttered by the March wind’s voice ? 
Perhaps it were the better choice 

To hear in it no sounds of pain: 


xi. 
But to believe its echoes bring 
Promise of fragrant wealth of flowers ; 
Token of violet-perfumed hours 
And snowdrop-coroneted spring ; 


XIII. 
And hope and peace—the happiness 
Which each from his own heart must take, 
Which hidden lies perchance to wake 
Beneath calm Nature’s loveliness. 


XIV. 
Better and truer. Sweep then, breeze, 
Across the sombre dusky pines, 
Where fitfully the sunlight shines; 
Sweep on—and bring such thoughts as these. 
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